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CENCO APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


During the war years many pieces of Ccnco 
manufactured physics apparatus were temporarily 
discontinued to make way for high-priority govern- 
ment projects. Following the war, because of the 
scarcity of materials, production was still hampered. 
Today, the majority of these items are again available 
from Cenco warehouse stocks. 

Instructors in physics will be pleasantly surprised 
by the prompt delivery that can be made on most 
of the physics apparatus listed in our general catalog 
J-141. Typical among the important items now in 


production or stock are the following catalog num- 
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bers: 71245 Alpha Ray Track Apparatus; 73900 
Elasticity of Flexure Apparatus: 74720 Rectifier; 
74725 Impedance Apparatus; 75275 Inertia Balance; 
75280 Radius of Gyration Apparatus; 75285 Rota- 
tional Inertia Apparatus: 75410 Collision Balls; 75415 
Laws of Motion; 75420 Impact Apparatus; 82060 and 
82965 ‘Tangent Galvanometers; 82148 Projection 
Galvanometer; 83405 Slide Wire Bridge; 83230 
Wheatstone Bridge; 87470 Soap Film Interference 
Apparatus; 87380 Von Nardrofi Color Mixer; 76410 
and 76415 Boyles Law Apparatus; 78465 Magnetome- 


ter and many other similar items. 


We welcome your 
inquiries and orders 
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CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Instruments Ye SPP 


3555 Whittier Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


16 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 





THERE’S A LOT OF Z/FZ TO COAL MINING 


To perform the biggest “weight-lifting job” in the 
world, mine operators employ highly specialized 
transportation equipment. In some mines, eleva- 
tors moved by cables wound on enormous hoisting 
drums (above) lift multi-ton loads from deep in the 
earth. In other mines, long conveyor belts (right) 
speed a continuous flow of coal to the surface. Now 
complete automatic mining machines have been 
developed that can “eat up” coal so fast, even these 
speedy mine transportation systems must be further 
improved and “speeded up!” So getting coal from 
within the mine to the surface is a mighty big part 
of everyday mining operations. 


It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL’—and it’s 
free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me my free copy of 


“A Down-To-EarTH PicrurRE oF COAL.” 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 

Street 

i ireriiennccenecctnermnennentetnmmarman tne State 
Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Entered at San Francisco Post Office, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Vaughan MacCaughey, 
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Get this free hook full 


of new teaching ideas 
for your classroom!” 
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TELLS HOW SPEECH CORRECTION, language, public speaking READ HOW SCHOOL BANDS, choruses, soloists improve their 
classes are made easier to teach with the aid of tape record- musical technique faster with the instant playback and 
ing .. . how it makes classes more interesting, faster moving. matchless fidelity of tape recording. 
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GET DRAMA COACHING HINTS—students respond quickly SEE HOW SHORTHAND, WRITING and science classes benefit 
when tape recording is used to point out exactly where im- from tape recording. This inexpensive new “blackboard of 


provement is desired. Coaches and students alike praise this sound” is improving teaching methods in hundreds of ways. 
new recording method. 
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Get new teaching ideas for YOUR class... | / ' - A f , SCOTCH 


send this coupon today for your free booklet mee 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. . Kh o ae 4 TT Recording 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota ae fe Tape 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


i  .................. Made in U. S. A. by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., s:. Pov! 6, Minn. 


also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Under- 
CITY ZONE STATE seal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’” Reflective Sheeting, “Safe- 


; ty-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘3M’? Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
L C-TJ | General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
wee In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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The puppet that taught school 


George, a versatile hand puppet, came to school one day 
with a bright idea. After showing how much he liked orange 
juice, he urged all the children to try some. And that’s how 
the mid-afternoon fruit juice program started at Dryden- 
Freeville Central School in Dryden, New York. The next 
day George returned with a spot on his suit. That was a cue 
for both puppet and children to learn the proper use of paper 
napkins. Under his amusing tutelage the youngsters learned 
many valuable lessons in nutrition and table manners. 


Using basic materials and ideas supplied through General 
Mills ‘‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,’ teachers the country over are constantly devising 
dramatic ways like this to increase their pupils’ interest in 
good eating habits. General Mills has become a kind of 
central exchange for these ideas. If you have devised a simple 
and effective way to encourage your children to improve 
their diets, you can share it with other teachers by writ- 
ing to General Mills. 


If you would like help in setting up nutrition 
study in your class, within your existing curriculum, 
write to: Education Section, Public Services Dept., 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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IS NUTRITION TRAINING 
REALLY NECESSARY? 


To discover the answer to this question— 
from April ’45 to June ’48—29,475 pupils from 
33 states were surveyed by General Mills. 
Actually, more than 3 out of 5 of these children 
were found to be in need of diet improvement. 


Classification of diets by regions 


Souhwest 24% [St — aR 539% 
Centr. Midwest 27% Sa 324% 
Mtn. & Pacific 37% "9 ___]a 33% 
Southeast 37% (a 37% 
sesiinwen AN% OL 31% 
Upper Midwest 42% © NE: 30% 


GOOD FAIR POOR 


KEY La Co a 


Copyright 1049, General Mill Ine 
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School Bonds Approved By People 





school sites and buildings, was approved by the people of the State by an overwhelming majority. 
The latest Associated Press tabulation records a Yes vote of 1,823,854 and a No vote of 684,017. 
This action by the citizens of California is again evidence of the fact that the people want good schools 
and are willing to pay for them. 


Precise an 1, authorizing the issuance of $250,000,000 in general State obligation bonds for 








The vote is especially reasssuring in view of the fact that returns on other propositions show a 
consistent No vote on all issues of over 400,000 votes cast. Governing Boards, Administrators and all 
members of the profession now have a responsibility to see that this money is spent without waste in 
the interests of good education for the boys and girls of the State. 


Of the three major elements in the legislative program adopted by the State Council of Education 
one year ago two have been enacted into legislation. Teacher Retirement Revision and School Building 
Aid are now fact. The major problem which remains unsolved is the necessity for increased State 
Aid for current expense as outlined in the provisions of the Dunn Bill, AB 2120, in the 1949 session 
of the Legislature. 


THE LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK 

School apportionment legislation must be enacted during this school year, inasmuch as the present 
law expires on June 30, 1950. The passage of Proposition 3 at the recent special election complicates 
the problem inasmuch as the March session of the Legislature is now limited to budget matters alone. 
This means that probably a special session will be called to consider school support. This could be a 
special session running concurrently with the March session or could be at another time. 

The provisions of AB 2120 as agreed upon by the Cooperative Committee on School Finance and 
the State Council of Education should be reintroduced and pressed for passage. The crisis in California 
schools is no less critical than it was last year. We can do no less than press vigorously for enactment of 


legislation which will meet the school needs agreed upon after long study by the best professional and 
lay leadership available in the State. 


CHARTERING OF LOCAL CHAPTERS CONTINUED 

Local teacher groups are reminded that if they are not already chartered as local chapters of the 
California Teachers Association, application can be made to Section Secretaries for this relationship. 
Section Secretaries are in possession of application forms which can be used for this purpose. 


A NEW CTA VENTURE: CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

A recent issue of Sierra Educational News carried the announcement that the California Teachers 
Association will embark on the publication of a new research magazine beginning January, 1950. A 
more formal announcement was recently sent to all school administrators, teacher organizations, school 
research departments, and schools of education. 

The first issue of the California Journal of Educational Research will be off the press on January 
10,1950. Subscription orders should be sent at once to CTA, 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco. Sub- 


scription rate will be $6 per year. School district funds may legally be used to purchase the new 
magazine, — A.F.C. | , 
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By Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


SOUND concern for the welfare of the 

Public School System has been demon- 

strated by the people of California through 
their overwhelmingly favorable vote on Proposi- 
tion One. In those most acutely distressed school 
districts in which local resources for school 
buildings have been exhausted and enrollment 
increases continue steadily, it will now be possi- 
ble for public school administrators to give 
assurance to parents that the State has provided 
means for constructing those desperately needed 
classrooms. I have reported to the people, and 
I wish to report especially to California teachers 
and school administrators, that all State officials 
holding responsibility under the new constitu- 
tional amendment and the laws it renders effec- 
tive, are determined to provide the assistance 
needed by school districts in emergency situations 
with the greatest possible speed. 


During the 1949 session, the Legislature passed 
three bills whose operation was contingent on 
passage of the constitutional amendment known 
as Proposition One. These were Senate Bills 
685,850, and 1417. (In Statutes of 1949, these 
are Chapters 1388, 1389, and 922, respectively. ) 
The first two relate to school district public 
works, The third authorizes preparation, issu- 
ance and sale of State bonds, in an amount not 
to exceed $250,000,000, to create a fund to pro- 
vide aid to school districts. The three bills 
provide adequate authorizations to put into effect 
the intent of Proposition One. They are in 
harmony with the requirement of the constitu- 
tional amendment that the Legislature shall pass 
general or special laws necessary or convenient 
to carry into effect its provisions. 


Issuance of the Bonds 


Senate Bill 1417 creates the State School 
Building Finance Committee, an appropriate 
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Next Steps After the Approval of Proposition One 


authority to supervise all procedures necessary 
to the issuance and sale of the bonds. The Com. 
mittee is composed of the Governor, the State 
Controller, the State Treasurer, the State Director 
of Finance, and the State Director of Education, 
Two members of the Senate and two members of 
the Assembly shall meet and advise with the 
Committee. The same bill designates the State 
Allocation Board, composed of the State Director 
of Finance, the State Director of Public Works, 
and the State Director of Education, with two 
members of the Senate and two members of the 
Assembly, as the apportioning agency. This is 
the Board that has made allocations from the 
appropriations of 1947 and 1948, totaling 
$55,000,000, in grants to impoverished school 
districts for construction purposes. It is therefore 
an experienced Board, familiar with problems 
of the acute classroom shortage in several hun- 
dred school districts. The same bill establishes 
procedures whereby the State Allocation Board 
may request the State School Building Finance 
Committee to provide it with funds from the 
proceeds of the sale. of bonds for apportionments 
to districts for school buildings. The Committee 
may allow an initial issue and sale of bonds 
totaling $50,000,000, and thereafter may allow 
issuance and sale in amounts not to exceed 


$5,000,000 per month. 


State Allocations 


The State Allocation Board met on November 
10 in Sacramento. Herbert H. Jaqueth, Chief 
of Local Allocation Division of the State Depart: 
ment of Finance, reported to the Board that there 
is on hand $37,000,000 in applications from 
school districts. I requested that the Board make 
a request to the State School Building Finance 
Committee for funds as soon as possible. James 
S. Dean, State Director of Finance and Chairmal 
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of the Allocation Board, requested that the legis- 
lative members of the Committee be appointed 
as soon as possible by the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee and the Speaker of the Assembly, respectively. 


Procedure for School Districts 


Eligibility requirements for school districts 
making application for State loans are clearly set 
forth in Senate Bill 850. Briefly summarized, 
the major provisions of the law are that appor- 
tionments may be made primarily for construc- 
tion of classrooms in school districts in which the 
outstanding school bonds exceed 95% of the 
amount permitted by law to be issued, or, if less 
than this per cent, are within $10,000 of the total 
bond limit permitted. 


Two-thirds of the qualified electors of the dis- 
trict must approve acceptance and expenditure 
of the apportionment, including the repayment 
provision of a 30-cent tax-rate. If the district is 
already imposing such a tax for bond retirement, 
no more than an additional 10 cents need be 
added to its tax by the district. 


Senate Bill 850 provides also that the State 
Department of Education shall approve all sites 
considered for purchase and improvement, and 
all plans for construction, reconstruction, altera- 
tion of, and addition to school buildings under 
this act. 


Steps to the filing of an application include: 


1. Measurement of all existing classroom facili- 
ties in the district. 


2. Reporting of enrollment data as reported to 
Bureau of Education Research in the State 
Department of Education on October 31, 1949. 


3. Estimating enrollment increases for two 
years, such estimates to be submitted with 
approval of the State Department of Education. 


_ 4. Approval of planned facilities in a letter of 
justification from State Department of Education. 


5. Estimating cost of the justified facilities. 


6. Filing application forms provided by the 


State Allocation Board. 


Plans to be approved must conform to a sched- 
ule defining total area per pupil allowed for each 
school. This schedule is clearly set forth in 
section 5049 of Senate Bill 850, and is one of the 
crucial points in the law governing the apportion- 
ment of Proposition One funds. The Staté 

partment of Education is required to deter- 
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mine allowance of total area per pupil for schools 
with estimated enrollments of less than 300 
pupils. The intent of this last provision is to 


assure that small districts shall be allowed facili- 


ties comparable to those allowed to larger 
districts. 





Assistance by School Planning Office 


I am glad to report that ever since the Legisla- 
ture approved submission of Proposition One to 
the people at the special election, the Office of 
School Planning (in the Division of Public 
School Administration, State Department of Edu- 
cation) has been conferring with school districts 
to determine their potential eligibility and to 
assist them in preparing for the processing of 
applications. The best advice I can give to school 
administrators today is to consult the staff of this 
Office for detailed information about taking the 
necessary steps toward filing applications. The 
quarters are at 918!/, J Street, Sacramento 14; 
and at 424 Douglas Building, 257 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 12. This staff is prepared to 
confer with officials of school districts in their 
local areas. 


A Word to Boards and Superintendents 


While moving to call a school bond election 
that may qualify a district for a State loan is a 
matter of local discretion, it is well to remember 
that meeting the bonding limits required by the 
law does not in itself guarantee establishment of 
the school district’s eligibility. Great caution 
must be exercised in advising school district 
electors that voting a specific bond issue will 
assure the securing of a State loan under these 
new laws. 


The Prospect 


The procedures summarized incompletely 
above have been worked out carefully to the end 
that California school districts may secure for 
our children the greatest possible benefit from 
the large investment made by the people of Cali- 
fornia through Proposition One. Many California 
school districts in difficult situations will not be 
eligible for this assistance. The new construction 
in prospect under these enactments will provide 
classroom space for many thousands of pupils. It 
will not relieve all overcrowding in California 
public schools. The years ahead of us still call 
for the utmost effort in attacking our problems 
of schoolhousing. 


TRAINING LEADERS--By the Thousands 


NE in every nine! Yes, one in 
O every nine teachers in Califor- 
nia — approximately 7,000 al- 
together — will be exposed to the 


CTA leadership training program dur- 
ing 1949-50. 


Four week-end conferences and nine 
workshop or field conferences already 
have been held. Fifteen more field 
conferences are planned for Decem- 
ber and January. 


With the various Sections, CTA 
Field Service, and local committees 
cooperating in advance arrangements, 
publicity, and consulting staff, the 
program of taking leadership training 
activities into the field where they 
can be attended by large delegations 
from each local association cannot help 
but have a terrifjc impact on the effec- 
tiveness of professional organization 
activities throughout the State. 


More than 450 local association 
leaders attended the first officér-train- 
ing conference of the year at Camp 
Seeley starting September 30. This 
event, which is the granddaddy of all 
CTA officer training conferences and 
is sponsored by the Southern Section, 
again was rated “better” as well as 
“bigger” than any of the ten held in 
previous years. 


The Bay Section was host to over 
400 officers from local associations in 
the Bay, Northern, North Coast and 
Central Coast Sections at the 8th An- 
nual Asilomar Conference October 
28-30. 


The 160 who attended the Central 
Section’s second Asilomar week-end 
November 11-13 brought the total 
participation in the established Section- 
sponsored conferences past the 1,000 
mark, with an increase of 200 over last 
year’s record attendance. 


Group at CTA training conference at Cuyamaca, —left to 
Hutchens (below), 
(above), Dr. Lionel DeSilva, Dr. Arthur F. Corey, Mrs, Anna 


right: Ted Bass, 


Jens 


While other parts of the State were 
setting a pattern for one-night field 
conferences or “leadership workshops” 
last year, San Diego County decided 
on another week-end for its people 
and took over ristic Camp Cuyamaca 
for the session. That was repeated 
this year with 104 delegates who “got 
together and talked things over.” 


Members of planning committees 
and Section leaders all commented on 
one significant trend that was observed 
in all four week-end conferences and 
has been equally pronounced in the 
Field conferences: attendance in sec’ 
tions studying salary problems, retire- 
ment, and other teacher welfare ques- 
tions showed a marked decline, while 
major increases were recorded in the 
professional relations and public rela- 
tions groups. 


“This shows a gratifying and in- 
creasing maturity of teacher associa- 
tion interest and activity, when 
leaders are turning to questions of 
improvement and interpretation of 
our own profession as subjects of 
primary concern,” Dr. Arthur F. 
Corey, State Executive Secretary, 
commented. 


Besides the Cuyamaca meeting, 
Southern Section teachers in Riverside 
and San Bernardino counties have at- 
tended one-day conferences at Barstow, 
Redlands and Riverside. Ventura 
county has scheduled its sessions for 
January 19 at Ojai, while dates remain 
to be set for Santa Barbara and 
Orange counties, and the three planned 
at Compton, Pomona and Whittier in 
Los Angeles county. 


Vallejo, Santa Rosa, Modesto, San 
Leandro and Palo Alto were hosts for 
the five Bay Section “workshops,” with 
a total attendance of nearly 1,000. In 


Frank MacIntyre at Cuyamaca, 


W. Garner, Bill Weaver, Anthony P. Scafani. 


each community, sections on public 
relations, professional relations, legis 
lation, salary and retirement started 
5 p.m. and ended about 9:15, with ap 
hour intermission for dinner. 


CTA leaders took over the fylj 
afternoon of an 11-county institute x 
Sacramento November 22, and 3,009 
teachers attended one or another of 
the 14 sections. Tax and bond cam, 
paigns, tenure, UNESCO, county-wide 
salary schedules, types of local profes 
sional organizations, teachers and the 
P.-T.A., research on professional prob. 
lems, the NEA, and schools and radio 
were added to the usual field confer. 
ence offerings to take care of the huge 
attendance. 


Quincy, Weed and Redding are to 
be the scenes of three more field 
conferences December 8, 9 and 10, 
completing the service to the entire 
Northern Section. 


Still to be set are dates for three 
more field conferences in the Central 
Section and two in the Central Coast 
Section, all of which probably will be 
completed in January. 


To climax this year’s. leadership 
training or start next year’s, the North 
Coast Section is planning a unique 
week-end conference directed specific 
ally to problems of rural teacher asso- 
ciations. Time and place arrangements 
have not yet been completed, but Ben- 
bow’s Lodge on the Redwood highway 
has been named as the preferred site. 
Early May, following election of new 
officers in many clubs, is the approxi 
mate time. 


Inspiration, general concepts of local 
association activity, and specific ideas 
for committee effectiveness are the 
direct products of the leadership train 
ing meetings. Dynamic and alert local 
associations welded into a powerful 
State and national professional unity 
are the ultimate goals these conferences 
serve. 


Dr. Arthur F. Corey addressing the CTA training conference 
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Once upon a time there was a little 
schoolhouse. It wasn’t really little at 
all. It just seemed that way because it 
was one among hundreds and was 
located in a very large city. This 
schoolhouse was different from many, 
in that everyone in it was happy! 









The children who thronged its play- 
ound and filled its halls and class- 
rooms radiated gladness. Their parents 




























0 came frequently to enjoy the good 
d work going on. The teachers were 
, cheerful and pleasant with one another 
. and with their pupils. The principal — 
ah, the principal —the fountainhead 
ee from which came the incentive for the 
al spirit of the plant. How her influence 
st permeated every nook and corner and 
be what a benign influence it was. 
Everyone in this schoolhouse liked 
ip to be there and so it took on a roseate 
th hue. It was truly in the pink. 
ue How had it achieved this happy 
ic condition? What kept it that way? 
0” All the other schoolhouses wanted to 
its know. They kept asking and wonder- 
ny ing. Finally the happy school decided 
ay to try to explain: 
“ It said first that the principal was 
the alpha and the omega of this envi- 
able state. When she first came she 
attempted no change for awhile. She 
cal took people where they were. She 
eas found a lot to praise and expressed her 
the approval. She did not seem to see 
in’ anything she didn’t like. She listened 
cal and watched. She came to know the 
ful faculty, pupils, parents and outside 
ity school personnel who came from time 
ces 





to time. Gradually things were heard 
here and there: 


She Is Fair 


“Isn’t she understanding? How 
fair she is. I like the way she tells 
you, yourself, if there is something 
she wants to clear up instead of let- 
ting it reach you by the grapevine. 
She is the same to everyone. She has 
such poise. Her taste in dress is 
excellent. She remembers everything, 


though she is so busy and has so much 
on her mind.” 


Gradually the principal slipped into 
the ways of the school and into the 
earts of parents, teachers and chil- 
dren. By showing her leadership she 
generated it in others. 

How did the teachers react to this? 
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little Schoolhouse in the Pink 


Geerets of Success in a Happy School 


By Elsie M. Davis, Teacher, Los Angeles City Schools 


They worked harder than ever they 
had before. Among them there grew 
up a spirit of friendliness and good 
will. When a new teacher came to 
take her place among them she was 
welcomed warmly. Someone popped 
into her room several times a day 
during recesses, noon or after school 
to inquire how she was doing. She was 
speedily made familiar with the plant, 
learning the location of functioning 
centers. She was loaned materials to 
help her get started. She soon came to 
consider herself very fortunate indeed 
to be a member of the school. 


Work Is Fun 


What fun her work became! She 
felt free to try out her ideas. She was 
secure in the knowledge that the office 
would back her up as long as she kept 
it informed of her activities. She found 
that each day’s teaching became an 
adventure to which she could look 
forward. She became an integral part 
of the teaching methods there, finding 
her place as a unit in a line of joined 
hands. Beginning with the kinder- 
garten and continuing on up through 
the six grades the teachers employed 
much the same general plan for han- 
dling classes and curriculum. Through 
much discussion and inter-visitation 
they became familiar with the aims 
and teaching-patterns of one another. 


Each teacher looked over every 
new batch of kindergartners and first- 
graders and came to know them a little, 
long before they reached her grade. 
Thus the transition for the child from 
room to room and grade to grade 
became smooth and effortless, an 
interval of work with another familiar 


leader. 


The teachers were friends. There 
was a constant exchange of materials 
and ideas between the older and the 
younger ones. There was much laugh- 
ter during lunch periods and the 
healing relaxation that came with it. 
Through it all the principal moved, 
noting, praising, helping, suggesting, 
advising and, best of all, asking for 
help and advice in her turn. Yes, the 
teachers were very happy. 


How did the children respond? They 
relaxed like kittens in the sun of under- 
standing and interest which shone all 


around them. They took pride in their 
school. They shared with other class- 
rooms the achievements of their own. 
They loved their teachers and their 
principal with the unrestrained, all- 
encompassing love only children can 
bestow. They performed for their 
parents with joy after much joint 
effort. They took their problems to 
their teachers, secure in the knowledge 
that something would be done about 
them. They came early and stayed 
just as long as they could. They were 
exuberant and enthusiastic. They faith- 
fully reflected the examples set before 
them and they, too, were happy. 


How did the parents show their 
reactions? They responded with sup- 
port of every effort and campaign 
centered about their school. The PTA 
waxed strong in numbers, enthusiasm 
and good works. They invited teachers 
and principal to their homes as friends 
and co-workers for the common good 
of the children. The Brownies, the 
Camp-Fire groups and other child- 
centered activities secured inspired and 
inspiring leaders. They visited class- 
rooms, observed their children as 
working members of a group. They 
learned right along with the children 
and became interpreters of the school 
program to the community. They were 
happy about their children’s welfare 
and proud of the school and its work. 


A Friendly Place 


What about the non-certificated 
workers in the school? There were 
quite a few. The custodian and his 
crew were a part of this friendly 
atmosphere. So was the cafeteria group 
and the clerk in the office. Somehow 
they got the feeling that their contri- 
bution was of vital importance in 
keeping the school functioning like a 
well-oiled machine. They, too, wielded 
oil-cans. They felt responsibility for 
the appearance of the school, the 
health and satisfaction of children and 
teachers, the efficiency of office pro- 
cedure, each according to his job. They 
were friends of the children and 
realized that their attitude and manner 
with them could exert a good or a bad 
influence. They took part in the 
laughter and the good times that were 
planned. Above all, they took pride 
in a job well-done and were happy in 
its doing. 


Then there were the visiting super- 
visors, the school nurse, the special 
workers in speech correction, posture 
and others. How did the school affect 
them when they entered? They became 
members upon initiation. They de- 


(Please turn to Page 20) 





“AMIGO” Is More Than a Word to Us Now 


MARIPOSA HIGH SCHOOL JOURNEYS TO 


THE LAND OF FRIENDLINESS 


By Sam H. Zones,* Spanish Instructor, Mariposa High School 


The Mexicans cheered as the color- 
ful and lively campaign parade 
threaded its way through the streets 
of Santa Ana. They stopped, though, 
when they saw and heard the noisiest 
contingent in the procession. From 
the depths of a new Chevrolet Carry- 
all came vigorous shouts of “Viva 
Soto!” “Voten por Soto!” “El prox- 
imo gobernador!” The citizens of 
the little Sonoran town stared in 
puzzlement, then smiled and finally 
broke out in enthusiastic cries and 
arm-waving. 

The 8 occupants of the car were 
certainly not Mexican in appearance. 
Besides, the lettering on their trailer 
read, “Mariposa High School, Mari- 
posa, California.” What were they 
doing, then, in a political parade 
campaigning for a Mexican guberna- 
torial candidate? Let’s go back a bit 
to get the answer. 


A few months ago I went to Prin- 
cipal Cleo G. Adelsbach with a crazy 
idea. “Why,” I asked, “can’t we make 
a trip to Mexico? A number of my 
students in Spanish would like to go 
and I believe they are proficient 
enough to get along in the language.” 
The favorable response changed a 
question to a challenge. Plans began 
to be laid for the venture. As time 
went by, not only the school but the 
entire community got behind the pro- 
posed trip. 

One morning, Principal Adelsbach 
greeted me with an unusually broad 
grin. “The Mariposa Lions Club has 
voted $300 for travel scholarships,” 
he smiled. This generous gift meant 
that the travel expenses of three stu- 
dents could be completely covered. 
The grant not only made the trip a 
certainty but provided added incen- 
tive to the language-learning process 
as well. 

The year’s course was built largely 
around preparations for the trip. Our 
new texts, the Kaulfers-Blayne seriesy, 
furnished us with excellent conversa- 





*A group of my students and I returned 
from thrilling trip to Mexico not long ago. 
The highlights .of our experience are in- 
cluded in the enclosed article. The trip 
was not as difficult a project as some might 
suppose. Furthermore, the resultant bene- 
fits are inestimable both in language effi- 
ciency and in international understanding. 
— Sam H. Zones. 
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tion exercises employing mature cul- 
tural content. The linguistic prepara- 
tion is a story in itself, however. 

The scholarship winners turned out 
to be Harlene Sischo, Nancy Dye and 
Tom Carstens. The rest of the party 
consisted of Joanne Stevens, Stewart 
Cramer, Dick Klein, Mr. Willburt 
Bailey and myself. 


Finally the great day arrived! Fri- 
day afternoon, April 8, saw us leave 
the school grounds, adventure-bound. 
Two days later we crossed the Mexi- 
can border at Nogales and headed 
for Hermosillo, our ultimate destina- 
tion. On the outskirts of Santa Ana 
we came upon a large group of peo- 
ple and vehicles. We stopped to ask 
directions and we had our queries 
quickly answered in flawless English 
by a well-dressed gentleman. He was, 
we quickly discovered, Senor Moreno, 
the mayor of Santa Ana. The crowd, 
he informed us, was waiting for the 
arrival of Senor Ignacio Soto, candi- 
date for governor. 


With typical Latin courtesy, Senor 
Moreno invited us to join them. He 
offered to phone our waiting hosts 
in Hermosillo, at his own expense, 
and tell them we would be delayed a 
few hours. The girls said they pre- 
ferred to go on. Senor Moreno, how- 
ever, was not a mayor for nothing. He 
bathed them in an irresistible smile 
and purred, “Surely these lovely 
young ladies would like to stay for the 
delicious barbecue and the baseball 
game afterwards.” And so it was we 
found ourselves in a Mexican political 
parade. 


We arrived in Hermosillo that eve- 
ning to begin a 5-day experience in 
a new world. The girls were taken to 
the homes of several Hermosillo High 
School girls and the male travelers in 
the party were lodged in a student 
boarding house. In this way we be- 
came members of Mexican households 
during our stay in the Sonoran capital. 
We ate the same food, observed the 
same customs and spoke the same 
language as our hosts. 


Our youngsters were conducted by 
their Mexican companions to all points 





+Walter V. Kaulfers, Thornton C. 
Blayne: Voces de las Americas, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1947. W. V. Kaulfers: 
Voces de last Espanas, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1947. 


of interest in the city. They alg 
found time to play volleyball and bag. 
ketball together, teach each other 
songs and dances, go to the movies 
and discuss comparative customs and 
ways of living. 

The days passed pleasantly and 
rapidly; the day of departure came al] 
too quickly. Even though 4:30 am. 
had been set as the time for leaving 
a dozen Mexican students arose to 
bid their new friends a safe and 
happy journey back to California. 


Joanne’s comment was typical of 
those heard on the way back. She 
said, “This trip has meant more to me 
than anything I had previously suc. 
ceeded in doing. My ambition now js 
to repeat it and, if in any way possible, 
spend a year or two attending a Mexi- 
can university.” 

But this is not the end of the story, 
Mariposa hopes to raise sufficient 
funds to send two travel scholarships 
to Hermosillo. These will enable two 
Mexican students, outstanding in the 
study of English, to come and spend 
the Christmas holidays in American 
homes. The Hermosillo Loans Club 
will sponsor a third honor student. 

May our welcome be half as cordial 
as theirs was. 





Author’s note: Mariposa High School 
will be glad to send its 8 mm color travel 
film (“Mariposa to Mexico”) to any in 
terested school group. A mimeographed 
copy of “Planning a Trip to Mexico” may 
be had upon request. This guide shows 
how easy it is for any school to plan a 
similar trip. 


Above: One big happy family. Below: 


Mexican and Mariposan senoritas. 
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How We Planned Our School Year 


A SUCCESSFUL STUDENT AND TEACHER 
HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT TAHOE 


By Violet Stenson, Teacher, Linden Union High School, San Joaquin County 


On the morning of Labor Day, when 
most people were returning from vaca- 
tions, 29 students and teachers left 
Linden for a three-day conference at 
Lake Tahoe. The students were elected 
officers and representatives of Linden 
High School. After a 4!/2 hours’ drive 
through countryside reminiscent of 
Gold Rush days, we arrived at Lake 
Tahoe ready and eager for lunch. 


After everyone had eaten a box 
lunch, selected his room in the spacious 
hall located on the Methodist Con- 
ference Grounds, and admired the 
blueness of the lake, the first meeting 
was called to order by the Principal, 
Robert L. Sharp. 


The purpose of the conference and 
necessary details for the smooth-run- 
ning of the group were outlined. One 
of the important details to be con- 
sidered was the preparation of meals. 
It seemed advisable to have about 4 
people on the breakfast committees, 
5 on the lunch committees, and 6 on 
dinner committees. Each committee 
was responsible for meal preparation, 
serving, and cleaning up. 


To prevent any possible feeling of 
favoritism, the Student Body presi- 
dent who, in his campaign speech had 
promised to please everyone, walked 
among the group with a deck of cards 
in his hand. The card selected by each 
person told which meal would be his 
responsibility. After the short meet- 
ing, the dinner committee went to 
work, while the other people took a 
dip in the lake, went for hikes, or 
otherwise amused themselves. 


Problems Are Listed 


At 8 o'clock the first evening, the 
group was again called together to get 
down to serious business. The stu- 
dents met in a room by themselves to 
draw up a list of the problems. that 
they felt needed discussion while the 
teachers met in another room to draw 
up a similar list. The students and 
teachers then met together and an- 
nounced the problems that they felt 
needed discussion. 


Each one was of such great interest 
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that the chairman had a difficult time 
listing them, for as soon as one was 
mentioned, everyone immediately 
wanted to launch into the discussion. 
By 10 o'clock the following list of 14 
topics for discussion had been drawn 
up and the group was dismissed: 


1. Discipline — suspension and ex- 
plusion vs. limiting of participa- 
tion in activities. 


2. Student body meetings and coun- 
cil meetings without faculty 
supervision. 


3. Action by Council after making 
decisions. 


Citizenship roll — Honor roll. 
5. Smoking. 


6. Cars (students who drive to 
school). 
School dances. 
8. Homework. 
. Use of library. 
10. Trash cans— use, availability, 
and number. 


11. Bell schedule — understanding 
of it the first week. 


12. Pep squad. 
13. Need for lunch facilities. 


14. Responsibility—students, teach- 


ers. 


Weariness Vanishes 


Teachers and students had felt 
somewhat weary after the trip, the 
dinner, and the swimming, but the 
questions brought up that evening 
proved so stimulating that weariness 
was forgotten as lively discussion ses- 
sion continued until around midnight. 


The next morning, following a 
hearty breakfast, the students and 
teachers gathered around the confer- 
ence table to pool their ideas and get 
down to the serious business of dis- 
cussing whether or not students 


should be suspended from school, 
what were student responsibilities, 
what should. be the function of the 
student council, and as many of the 
14 points as possible. 


The afternoon was free for fun. 
Some people enjoyed a delightful 
cruise on Lake Tahoe; some went 
horseback riding; some admired the 
huge trout near the state fish hatchery. 

In the evening the group had a pre- 
liminary meeting presided over by 
Eugene Short, the vice-principal of the 
school, and then divided up into small 
groups of teachers and students ac- 
cording to interests. For example, one 
group wished to continue the discus- 
sion of student responsibility, another 
group wished to talk about improving 
school dances. It was difficult to get 
the small groups to return to the con- 
ference table to report their findings 
because each group was having such 
a spirited discussion that they were 
loath to terminate it. 


We Worked Together 


On the last morning of the 3-day 
conference, Mr. Sharp read an inspira- 
tional article outlining an ideal school, 
and the conference was evaluated by 
both students and teachers. It was 
the unanimous feeling that the teacher- 
student relations had certainly been 
worth while. They had had an oppor- 
tunity of working together in the 
preparation and serving of meals and 
in the kitchen duties that followed 
meal preparation. The opportunity of 
playing together had come in the hik- 
ing, swimming, and boating. 


Minds had met in the desire to come 
closer to a solution of the various 
problems of the school and the needs 
of both- the students and teachers. 
They had faced their problems and 
had come to a better understanding 
of each other’s point of view.. For the 
new teachers, this conference had been 
a unique orientation. Perhaps most 
important of all, a start toward the 


cooperative running of the school had 
been made. 


The first weeks of school proved 
that the democratic processes which 
were at work at Lake Tahoe have con- 


tinued back on the campus of Linden 
High. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


F your name and address, as printed 
on the cover of your magazine, is 
NOT correct, please immediately 
notify Sierra Educational News, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8, Cali- 
WHENEVER you change 
your address, notify us, stating your 


fornia. 


old address as well as your new one. 














Progress Report on Research 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS, ACTIVITIES, AND PLANS 
OF THE CTA RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


the CTA Research Department since 
it was established in January, 1948. 
This report has a threefold purpose: (1) To 
review the accomplishments to date; (2) to 
list the current activities and studies in prog: 
ress; and (3) to state the plans for 1949-50. 


Tor is the second progress report of 


Advisory Council on 
Educational Research 


Organized under CTA sponsorship in 
January, 1948, the State Advisory Council 
on Educational Research has spent the past 
year exploring the possibility of coordinat- 
ing research efforts and activities in Califor- 
nia, The group has met quarterly to trans- 
act its business, half of the meetings being 
held in the Bay area and half in the Los 
Angeles area. 


Three significant projects promoted by 
the Advisory Council are worthy of special 
mention in this report: 

(1) A comprehensive survey of city and 
county school research departments to dis- 
cover the needs and problems relating to 
staff, equipment, program, and so forth. 
This information has been compiled in CTA 
Research Bulletin No. 16. 

(2) A Statewide conference was held in 
Santa Barbara on October 14-15 for educa- 
ticnal research workers. So interested and 
enthusiastic were those who attended that it 
was decided a conference for educational 
research workers should be held annually. 

(3) A new research journal —the Cal- 
fornia Journal of Educational Research 
is to be published, commencing January, 
1950. This has been formally approved by 
the CTA board of directors. The new jour- 
nal will contain data of value to school 
administrators, teachers and school research 
staffs. It will interpret significant educa- 
tional research studies and surveys, book 
reviews, and timely research information. 





Surveys and Studies 


Listed below are the studies and surveys 
which have been made by the Research 
Department since its inception: 


Bulletin 
Number Title of Study 


1. California Teachers Salaries Referred 
to Cost-of-Living Data, Other Income 
Groups, and General Economic Trends. 
(Out of print.) March, 1948. 

2. Representative Salary Schedules and 
Practices for 1948-49. Sept., 1948. 

3. California’s Future School Population: 
1948-1960. Oct., 1948. 

4. Bibliography of 1947-48 Theses and 
Dissertations Completed at the Four Major 
California Universities. (Out of print.) 
Oct., 1948. 

5. Comprehensive Membership Report 
for 1948. (Out of print.) Nov., 1948. 

6. Representative 1948-49 Salary Sched- 
ules of California School Administrators. 
Nov., 1948. 

7. Computing Your 1948 Federal Income 
Tax. (Out of print.) Jan., 1949. 

8. California Teachers Salaries for 1948- 
49, Feb., 1949. 
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9. Teachers Salaries and Cost-of-Living 
Trends. March, 1949. 

10. California School Administrators Sal- 
aries for 1948-49. April, 1949. 

11. Salaries of Special Services Personnel 
in California School Districts for 1948-49. 
April, 1949. 

12. The Status of Teacher Tenure in 
California in 1948-49, April, 1949. 

13. Classified Bibliography of Theses and 
Dissertations in Education in the Process 
of Preparation in 1948-49 at California Col- 
leges and Universities. May, 1949. 

14. Probable Adjustments in Teachers 
Salaries for 1948-50 as Reported by Califor- 
nia School Districts. May, 1949. 


15. An Annotated Classified Bibliogra- 
phy of Research Studies of California City 
and County School Districts Research De- 
partments, 1946-1949. September, 1949. 


16. The Status of School Research De- 
partments in California Cities and Counties 
— 1948-49. October, 1949. 


Special Reports and Bulletins 


In addition to the regular bulletins listed 
in the preceding section, the Research De- 
partment undertook other studies which 
were prepared as special assignments. The 
following list includes the more important 
of these special projects: 


Title of Report or Project 


1. Estimates of California's Future Public 
School Enrollments. Confidential: Not re- 
leased for public use. Sept., 1948. 

2. The Role of Research in the Expanded 
California Teachers Association Program. 
(A Progress Report.) Sept., 1948. 

3. Cost and Revenue Analysis of Journals 
of Seven Western State Education Associa- 
tions. Nov., 1948. 

4. Report of the Cooperative Committee 
on School Finance (Preliminary Edition). 
Confidential: Non-circulating, Subject to 
Revision. Jan., 1949. 


.5. Outline of Procedure for Requesting 
Salary Scheduling and Budget Review. Feb., 
1949. 


6. Summary of Survey of State-wide 
Group Insurance Sponsored by State Edu- 
cation Associations. Feb., 1949. 


7. First Progress Report on CTA Survey 
of Teacher Supply and Demand. Dec., 
1948. 

8. Second Progress Report on CTA Sur- 
vey of Teacher Supply and Demand. Feb., 
1949. 


9. Final Teacher Supply and Demand 
Survey Report. Mar., 1949. 

10. Administrative Salary Schedule Prac- 
tices of California Large School Districts. 
Supplementary Research Bulletin No. 1. 
Mar., 1949. 

11. Description of Automatic Cost-of- 
Living Adjustment Plans Used by California 
School Districts. Jan., 1949. 

12. Areas of Needed Research. Prepared 
for the Advisory Council on Educational 
Research by Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, 
Bureau of Education Research, State Depart- 
ment of Education. Jan., 1949. 


13. The Status of Teacher Tenure in 


California in 1948-49. (Based on a State 
wide Survey.) (Preliminary, confidenttia} 
report prepared for the CTA Tenure Com, 
mittee.) Apr., 1949. 

14, Current Practices in Providing State 
Aid for Increasing School Enrollment (Por 
tion of Skaggs Report). Mar., 1949,- 

15. Administrative Salary Data 1948.49 
for Certain California School Districts, May, 
1949. : 

16. Some Educational Problems in Need 
of Study. (Suggested by East Bay Research 
Council.) (Reproduced by CTA Research 
Department). June, 1949. — 

17. Information on New School Appor 
tionment Law for School Year 1949-1950, 
Enacted by 59th Session of the California 
Legislature on July 2, 1949. July, 1949, 

18. New Plan for State School Building 
Aid. $250,000,000 State School Bond Elec 
tion, November 8, 1949. Aug., 1949, 

19. School Districts in Need of State 
School Building Aid. Aug., 1949. 


20. Comprehensive CTA Membership 
Report for 1949. Sept., 1949. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Survey of Inservice Education 
Programs in California 


Begun last April at the request of the 
CTA Committee on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, this survey will fur 
nish detailed information on the scope of 
inservice programs, methods of evaluation, 
problems and needs as reported by city and 
county schools. A preliminary report of 
the survey has been prepared for use at the 
Workshop on Teacher Education to be held 
at Asilomar on Nevember 11 and 12. The 
final report will be prepared as a regular 
CTA Research Bulletin and will probably 
be available in November. 


Readership Survey of 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 


This survey, which is based upon a sam 
pling opinion of CTA members, will pro 
vide detailed reactions to the official CTA 
magazine. The results, when tabulated, 
should prove useful in determining what 
changes, if any, should be made in the 
magazine. Due to the amount of work 
involved in tabulating the survey data, the 
final report of the study will not be ready 
until close to the end of the present calendar 
year. Appropriate reports will then be pre- 
pared for the board of directors and for the 
membership at large. 


Group Insurance Survey 


This survey was made to provide essen 
tial information relative to the need for 
group insurance for the teachers of Califor 
nia. The survey consisted of two parts: 
(1) a study of statewide group insurance 
sponsored by State education associations, 
and (2) a detailed study of group insurance 
programs for teachers in California in force 
in 1949. A summary report on the first 
part of the survey has been sent to all state 
executive secretaries. The second phase of 
the survey has been compiled and a report 
for use of the CTA board of directors should 
be ready in the very near future. 


Study of the Upgrading of 
Emergency Elementary Teachers 
In California 


This survey was also conducted at thr 
request of the CTA Committee on Teachet 
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Education and Professional Standards. Ques- 
tionnaire data have been secured from 
teacher education institutions, superintend- 
ents of the 27 largest school districts, and 
from county superintendents. The study 
will reveal the efforts of city and county 
superintendents to upgrade their emergency 
elementary teachers and will also show the 
extent to which the colleges and universities 
are providing for the needs of these teach- 
ers. The final report will be issued as a 
regular CTA Research Bulletin. 


Study Guides for the 
California Congress of PTA 


At the request of the State Congress of 
PTA, the CTA Research Department is 
preparing a series of study-guides to be used 
in Parent Education classes. Similar to the 
guides prepared two years ago for use in 
acquainting parents with the social studies 
program, the new guides will cover the fields 
of reading, arithmetic and the language arts. 
The series will consist of four guides, one 
of which will deal with general curriculum 
trends in the elementary school. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND 
PLANS FOR 1949-50 


The following list of projects and activi- 

ties will be undertaken by the CTA Research 

t during the coming year. An- 

ticipated completion dates are noted for each 
project: 

1. Preparation of an Office Data Board. 
Nov., 1949. 

2. Survey of Federally-owned California 
Property (in cooperation with NEA Re- 
search Department). Dec., 1949. 

3. Annual Survey of Teacher Supply and 
Demand. Jan., 1950. 

4. Survey of Teacher Turnover in Dis- 
tricts of less than 850 a.d.a. Jan., 1950. 

5. Survey of Child Care Centers in Cali- 
fornia (in cooperation with PTA). Jan., 
1950. 

6. Handbook of Basic Facts re California 
Schools and CTA. Feb., 1950. 

7. Assist Field Service Department in 
preparing a Handbook on Inservice Edu- 
cation Programs. Feb., 1950. 

8. Survey of 1949-50 Salaries of Teach- 
ers and Administrators. Feb., 1950. 

9. Assist Field Service Department in 
preparing a Guide for Salary Committees 
(guide to include materials now available in 
the salary kit). Feb., 1950. 


——- 


10. Follow-up study of people who have 
left the teaching profession. Mar., 1950. 

11. Survey of administrative policies and 
practices re length of school year, hours of 
work, teaching loads, etc. Mar., 1950. 

12. Classified bibliography of current 
books and references on: tenure, retirement, 


merit rating, sick leave, salary schedules, and 
so forth. Apr., 1950. 


Other studies will undoubtedly materialize 
during the year as requests are received 
from the various CTA Committees and 
CTA Sections. The year ahead is certain 
to be a busy one. 


TO ALL CALIFORNIA TEACHERS: 


PROFESSIONAL solidarity has never been more impressively demon- 

strated by California school people than during the months preceding 
the special election held on November 8, 1949, on call of the Governor. 
What was most urgent was that the people of the entire State should be 
informed about the significance of Proposition One with relation to the 
needs of the children in school districts all over the State. The emergency 
schoolhousing needs in some areas had reached the point of desperation. 


TI am convinced that the complete awareness of the situation on the 
part of California teachers, together with their effectiveness in letting 
the people know about it, was the major influence toward achieving 
public approval of the bond issue proposal. 


The officers of your California Teachers Association who represented 
you in the essential campaign activities have worked tirelessly and with 
high efficiency throughout the campaign. 


Once again we have reason to feel proud of the people of California 


as citizens. 


Their strong concern for the welfare of public education 


justifies us in our confidence that the new and larger California, which 
has gained such human wealth along with the problems that accompany 
the State’s growth in population, will be greater than the California we 
have known in her first century of history. 


Congratulations, California teachers! Let us all continue to work 


together to see that our public schools maintain their reputation for being 


among the nation’s finest. 


ROY E. SIMPSON, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


LAETC GREETS EXCHANGE TEACHERS 
Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club held a reception 


in September, at the CTA Southern Section clubrooms, for 
the exchange teachers in Los Angeles. Beulah I. Tinder 
of Indianapolis and Mrs. Nora De Lacy of England were 
guests of honor, together with new teachers in Los Angeles. 

Mrs, Olive Donegan, club president, opened the pro- 
gram with a welcome to the guests, followed by introduc- 
tion of committee chairmen. Ruth Blackman, program 
chairman, introduced the entertainers for the evening, 
who were the talented artists, Wathea Sims Jones, singer, 
and her accompanist, Mrs. Lorenza Cole, who were received 
with high applause and praise. They are teachers in the 

s Angeles City Schools. ; 

Dr. Lionel DeSilva, executive secretary of CTA South- 
ern Section, closed the program with a brief talk on the 
functions of the organizations. The fine facilities of the 

A clubrooms made it possible for the social committee 
to serve the large crowd with refreshing cold punch and 
cookies. It was a most enjoyable evening for the many 
men and women teachers present. —Alice W. Minner, 
Publications Chairman, LAETC. 


DECEMBER 1949 


Rte ee se 


Exchange Teachers find front row seats as LAETC honors new members 
and exchange teachers at the reception held in their honor recently at the 
CTA auditorium. Reading left to right, front row, are: Grace Harrison; 
William Graham; exchange teacher Beulah I. Tinder, Indianapolis, of Mira- 
monte; Nora De Lacey, from England, with a new teacher of Selma Avenue 
School, Norma Berton; and LAETC president Olive Donegan. — Plate 
courtesy of LAETC Bulletin. 
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PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS CONSIDER 
A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR THE PROFESSION 


By Glenn E. Barnett, Assistant Professor of Education, School of Education, 


University of California, Berkeley 


REAT expectations are a sine qua 
non of any profession. They are 
particularly significant in the teaching 
profession. Its members consider seri- 
ously and often society’s expectations 
of it; for as a profession it must, and 
does, contribute to the betterment of 
human life. Also as a profession, it 
must have another kind of expectations 
— expectations on the part of its mem- 
bers that the profession offers to them 
certain rights. 


This second kind of expectations, on 
a high, unselfish plane, in fact, distin- 
guishes a profession. In our educa- 
tional literature of the past few years 
are many records of efforts to seek out 
and focus attention on rights which 
are necessary to effective fulfillment 
of the responsibilities of teaching. On 
the international scene both Unesco 
and the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession have reported 
work in this area. At the national 
level, various writers and conferences 
have submitted results of their think- 
ing. Probably most widely publicized 
is the statement, “An Evolving Bill of 
Rights for Teachers,” by Dr. Raleigh 
Schorling in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association.* 


The frank acceptance that this list 
of rights is an evolving one makes it 
doubly important to the student 
teacher. The challenge is not to mem- 
orize and obey, but rather to evaluate 
and build for effective use. 

In this setting a group of prospec- 
tive teachers at the University of 
California, Berkeley, undertook to 
study the importance of these rights to 
them. Forty-four students, about one- 
third of a group preparing -to be 
elementary-school teachers, chose to 
list what they considered to be the 5 





* Schorling, Raleigh, ““An Evolving Bill 
of Rights for Teachers,” NEA Journal. Vol. 
XXXV, No. 8 (November, 1946), pp. 478-9. 
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most important rights of teachers and 
to tell why they thought them impor- 
tant. Each person contributed his own 
list and then the lists were combined. 
It is understandable that many of the 
“reasons” may be recognized as being 
almost direct from Schorling’s state- 
ment. The students accepted this 
because in their opinion the use of 
such points indicated their relative 
importance. 


Status of the Teacher as a Person 


Rights closely associated with the 
status of the teacher as a person were 
most frequently listed. “The right to 
the same personal liberties which other 
respectable citizens assume for them- 
selves as a matter of course” was, by a 
wide margin, judged the most impor- 
tant. Ninety per cent of the lists 
included it. There was general agree- 
ment that communities should expect 
“high standards of conduct on the part 
of teachers,” but the fact that many 
teachers are expected to be something 
other than persons was called “one of 
the greatest detractors” associated with 
the profession. ‘So long as he is not 
endangering the dignity of the profes- 
sion,” these students asked that the 
teacher be permitted to live a normal 
life in the community. They quite 
agreed with Schorling and summarized, 
“A truly professional teacher will, of 
course, accept the mores and ideals of 
his community and, furthermore, con- 
sider the effect of his conduct on the 
minds and lives of his pupils.” 


An important part of the status 
problem, according to the prospective 
teachers, is the need for adequate 
compensation. More than 60% held 
that a “salary worthy of the many 
years of his preparation” is necessary 
if the teacher is to uphold his status in 
the community. One student justi- 
fied this right “because they (teachers) 





are a most vital part of our democratic 
society, since they are trusted with 
molding the characters, minds ang 
abilities of our children.” 


“Adequate salaries,” said another, 
‘help the teacher to be happy and con, 
tent in his work so that the child cap 
be uppermost in his mind.” 

The third facet of status judged 
important was “the right to participate 
in modifying the curriculum and meth, 
ods and in formulating school policies” 
Nearly 40% included this right in thei 
list of 5 most important, noting that 
‘“‘a teacher who is made to feel he is 
an important asset to the whole process 
of education can bring much more 
satisfaction to his job.” Unanimously 
they called on school systems to “uti. 
lize the constructive ideas and sugges 
tions of teachers . . . (as) necessary in 
order that the service of the school to 
the pupils may be the best, and also 
that the teacher may be able to grow 
on the job.” 


Seventeen of the 44 students thought 
this right so important that they also 
included a corollary of their own, the 
right of the teacher to have freedom 
in adapting teaching to the strengths 
of his own personality and the needs 
of his students. “Within a broad cur 
riculum outline,” they asked that a 
teacher be allowed to “teach his boys 
and girls, using methods which enable 
him better to serve their needs and 
interests.” 


Actual Help in Making Teaching 
Effective 


Actual help in making teaching 
effective was selected by the students 
as the second most important group of 
rights. Leading this list was “the right 
to have good materials and enough of 
them.” They believed that “learning 
can be improved when sufficient mate’ 
rials are provided.” Well-prepared 
teachers, in their opinion, should have 
access to any and all aids to learning. 

Almost half of the students included 
in their expectations the “right to 
adequate amount of helpful and com 
structive supervision” in order to make 
their work more effective. They sub: 
mitted further that “few teachers have 
acquired sufficient knowledge in all 
fields of learning to cope with situa 
tions that children seem to present 
and that, therefore, they need “the 
kind of supervision that will help 
teachers to become the better teachers 
which they desire to be.” 

To give them a chance to become 
these better teachers the students in 
sisted on the “right to teach classes 
that are not too large,” for in theif 
judgment “with an overcrowded clas’ 
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room the children are not getting the 
attention they should receive.” 


“A teacher,” they concluded, “can- 
not put forth his best teaching abilities 
with large classes.” 


Personal Working Conditions 


Rights more directly associated with 
the teachers own personal working 
conditions were listed with surpris- 
ingly less frequency. Those such as 
the rights to have a 45-hour week, 
tenure, retirement, an internship, in- 
service education, time in the school 
day for planning, a pleasant and 
appropriate room and the right to keep 
from being lost in the profession were 
included. Only the first was mentioned 
by as many as one-fourth of the people, 
with most of the rest being listed only 
once or twice. 


Summary 


This brief survey of the expectations 
of students who are now preparing to 
become teachers indicates that at least 
this group gives major concern to 
rights which will increase the dignity 
and effectiveness of the profession. 
portunity for thinking about this 
Preparation of worthy persons for 
the teaching profession must include 
opportunity for thinking about this 
important question of rights for teach- 
ers. What more appropriate place is 
there for such a discussion than your 
own CSTA group? Why not compare 
the thinking of your group with that 


of the prospective teachers reported 
here? 


Andrew D. Holt (portrait above), 
Executive Secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association and Editor of 
the Tennessee Teacher, was elected 
President of the National Education 
Association at its 1949 summer meet- 
ing in Boston. During the Second 
World War, with the rank of Major, 
he was head of the Preinduction Train- 
ing Branch, Army Service Forces. 


The California Journal of Educational Researeh 


D* ARTHUR F. COREY has announced the forthcoming publication of a new 

research magazine —the California Journal of Educational Research. The 

first issue of the magazine is expected to be off the press on January 10, 1950. 7 
“We have realized a need for such a publication in California for many years, 


said Mr. Corey, ‘‘and the California Journal of Educational Research should meet 
that need.” 


The California Journal of Educational Research will be published 5 times a year. 
The State Advisory Council on Educational Research — representing the four major 
California universities, city and county school research departments, State Depart- 
ment of “Education, Califdrnia ‘AS$sociation of School Administrators, and California 
Teachers Association — will serve as editorial board. Editor will be Dr. Frank W. 
Parr, director of research, California Teachers Association, and associate editor, Dr. 
Kenneth R. Brown, assistant director of research. 


The new publication will attempt to interpret significant research studies that have 
been completed at California colleges and universities, and by city and county school 


research departments. 


Although the magazine will devote major attention to 


California research, it will also include research news and facts from all sections 


of the country. 


Subscriptions should be sent to California Teachers Association, 391 Sutter Street, 
an Francisco, The subscription rate is $6 a year; school district funds ‘may legally 


be used to purchase the Journal. 


DECEMBER 1949 


President Holt 
Visits California 


California is to be host to 
President Andrew D. Holt of the 
National Education Association 
the week of January 30 through 
February 4. 

Dr. Holt’s itinerary is as 
follows: 


Monday, January 30 


4 pm — San Bernardino 
8 pm— Los Angeles City 


Tuesday, January 31 
4 pm — San Diego City and 


Wednesday, February 1 

4 pm — Fresno 

8 pm — Stockton 
Thursday, February 2 

4 pm — San Jose 

8 pm — Salinas 
Friday, February 3 

4 pm — San Francisco 

8 pm — Petaluma 
Saturday, February 4 

10 am — Chico 

6 pm — Sacramento 

Dr. Holt is known personally 
to many Californians and has a 
reputation for being an outstand- 
ing speaker. 

Every community where Dr. 
Holt is to be will have large 
audiences. In order to have 
enough room to accommodate 
everyone who wishes to hear 
him, areas which would like to 
hear his message should make 
arrangements immediately to be 
included in the program of the 
vicinity nearest to them. 


CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


announces that the name of its 
official magazine 
Sierra Educational News 


will become 
CTA JOURNAL 


beginning with the January 
1950 issue 












MORE THAN A BANK VISIT 


By Burton M. Oliver, Supervisor, Thrift, Conservation and School Savings Program,* 


Los Angeles City Schools 


A constructive and positive program 
of Thrift and Conservation emphasis 
in everyday living and learning in the 
classroom, the school and the com- 
munity is an objective and a responsi- 


bility of each Los Angeles City School. 


The school’s instructional program 
for the teaching of thrift and conser- 
vation values is interpreted, for our 
purpose, as a four-fold responsibility 
of the parent, pupil, teacher and prin- 
cipal designed to give pupils every 
opportunity to develop habits of thrift 
in regard to time, materials, money 
and human and natural resources. 


As a part of this vital program, the 
local banks are cooperating with the 
Los Angeles City Schools in making it 
possible for sixth grade and older 
pupils to have guided tours through 
the community banks. Also to en- 
courage the saving of money the banks 
permit pupils of all grades to open 
School Savings Accounts with as little 
as one dollar. Thereafter it is hoped 
that each child will continue to save 
his spare coins so that he can go to 


the bank each time he saves another 
dollar. 


During the 1948-49 school year 
there were. 286 bank tours conducted 
for our elementary and Junior high 
schools. The following illustrates how 
the typical bank trip for an elementary 
school is planned, conducted and 
evaluated. 


Planning the Bank Trip 


A suitable date for the trip is sched- 
uled by the Supervisor after consulting 
the Principal of the School, the Bank 
Manager and the Pupil Transportation 
Section when a bus is required. Letters 
of confirmation are then sent to both 
the school and the bank so there will 
be no misunderstanding as to the date, 
time and number of pupils who plan 
to participate. About a week before 
the day of the bank trip the Supervisor 
goes to the school to conduct a brief 
assembly (for grades four and up) in 
which emphasis is given as to the im- 
portance of developing good thrift 
habits as related to time, materials and 
money. Part of the time is devoted 
to a 10-minute film entitled “Fred 





* Assisting Mr. Oliver in the planning of 
the Thrift, Conservation and School Savings 
Program are Assistant Supervisors Mr. 
Carroll L. Lang and Mr. Richard S. Moore. 
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Meets a Bank,” and to instructions 
relative to the bank trip, since all 
pupils other than the class planning 
the tour must be prepared to open a 
new account in order to go on the trip. 


The teachers follow-up the instruc- 
tions to be sure that all children plan- 
ning to open accounts have a bank 
signature card properly filled out in 
addition to a dollar on the morning of 
the trip. 


Conducting the Bank Trip 


The children and teachers upon 
arrival at the bank are introduced to 
the Bank Manager by the Supervisor 
who accompanies them on the trip. 
Those who came to start new accounts 
only are assigned to the proper place 
where several Bank Tellers take care 
of them. 


The pupils of the class after hearing 
a brief explanation of the bank are 
assigned to groups of not over 15, with 
a bank officer as a guide. The tour 
then proceeds with each group going 
to a different station or point of 
interest. The following items are in- 
cluded in a discussion and demonstra- 
tion at the various stations in language 
the pupils can understand. 


1. Opening School Savings Accounts 
Signature card. 

Deposit slip. 

Ledger card. 

Bank book. 

Withdrawal slip. 


Interest paid on School Savings Ac- 
counts. 


g. Value of a School Savings Account 
to young people. 
2. Tellers Duties 


a. Receiving deposits for savings and 
checking accounts. 


meangee 


b. Paying money on withdrawals, ang 
cashing checks after proper identifi 
cation. 


c. Making change. 
3. Bookkeeping Section 
a. Duties and responsibilities of book. 
keepers. 
b. Demonstrating the use of machines, 
c. Stressing importance of accuracy, 


4. Loan Department 


a. People borrow money to 
1. — or build a house including q 
ot. 
2. Purchase furniture and appliances, 
3. Buy an automobile. 
4. Help finance a business. 
5. Pay for sickness. 


b. Investigating the borrower — charac. 
ter, and ability to repay the loan. 


c. Note or I.0.U. must be signed by 
borrower. 


d. Method of repaying loan — monthly 
payments by cash or check. 


e. Interest paid on loans is the bank's 
main source of income which js 
needed to pay such expenses as: sal- 
aries, building (owned or rented), 
equipment, supplies, insurance (fire, 
theft, Federal), utility bills, taxes, 
and interest on savings. 


5. Vault 


a. Door — combination, time-lock. 
b. Alarm system. 
c. Storage space for money and records. 


6. Safe Deposit Department 


a. Purpose of safe deposit boxes. 


b. Protection of boxes — identification, 
two keys, lock changed if key is lost 


Other things in a bank which are shown 
the children are counterfeit coins, currency 
of large denominations, and bags of coin. 


If time permits, the pupils who came 
to open new accounts only are givena 
short tour of the bank. 


After returning to school all of the 
pupils return to their various classes. 
Those who went to start new accounts 
only are usually required to make some 
type of oral or written assignment, 
while the class making the tour carry 
on a discussion about their trip under 
the leadership of the Supervisor. 





CTA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


A LIMITED number of California Teachers Association Life Member-hips are 
being offered, the revenue from which is placed in a building fund to purchase 
an Association headquarters building, adequate to provide quarters for the expanding 


program. 


Holders of life memberships will be paid up for life and thus be protected against 
any increase in dues. They will receive an attractive certificate and a life membership 


emblem. 


Checks for life memberships may be mailed either to CTA headquarters, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, or to the Section Secretaries. 


Life memberships are available at $150 each, and may be paid for in full or in 
three annual installments of $50 each; unpaid balances will bear interest at the rate 


of 4% a year. 
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As the various points are developed 
by the pupils, their teacher writes them 
on the blackboard in outline form for 
future reference. As a part of the 
dassroom work the following words 
are used in sentences and as a spelling 
iesson in preparation of writing a story 
entitled “What I Learned at the Bank.” 


teller 


checking account supplies 


signature card bank book interest 
deposit slip utility bills credit 
currency taxes filed 


D0 YOU DREAD 


By Amos E, Clark, Teacher, Stevenson Junior 


One class activity dreaded by Eng- 
lish teachers can be that of written 
composition. Good subjects are hard 
to find, harder to interest the children 
in; and compositions, once they are 
written, are quite a chore to read and 
correct. Perhaps in the end when all 
work has been done, the children only 
throw away their papers without both- 
ering even to look them over. 


Consequently, many teachers reduce 
class written-work to as little as pos- 
sible, perhaps only to throw the papers 
into the wastebasket without any 
thought of reading them or of return- 
ing them to the pupils; or perhaps the 
children are not required to do any 
written work whatever. As a result, 
our young people are often severely 
criticized for lack of ability in express- 
ing themselves in writing. 


They Need Drill 


By all means they need drill; and 
parents are putting up taxes to meet 
their children’s right to be trained. I 
believe the greatest weakness in our 
present teaching of composition is the 
tefusal of teachers to correct pupils 
work. No doubt there is no royal road 
to ease in this matter, no substitute for 
the teacher correcting each paper. 


The scheme suggested here offers 
maximum effectiveness for the mini- 
mum of teacher effort; it is one I have 
worked out in actual practice and have 
used for several years. It requires the 
pupil to write three drafts to the one 
the teacher reads; and the child 
amends his own errors. With com- 
Position occurring once a month and 
consuming approximately a week and 
ahalf at each session, I find I can read 
the children’s stories on one Saturday, 
% a rule, which is not bad as labor 
§0es outside of school hours. 
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coins borrow identify 
finance insurance accuracy 
combination withdraw character 
Bank Manager check salaries 
bookkeeper loans 


savings account equipment 


In addition to their story the pupils 


decide to write a letter of appreciation 
to the Bank Manager. Quite frequently 
the children plan talks to be given to 
other classes and also make a few 
posters for display in the halls. 


COMPOSITION? 


High School, Los Angeles 


For young writers formal written 
composition is difficult, because of 
lack of life background. But they do 
well, I find, in writing in their own 
words parts of a story that I have read 
to them. They gain articulation rapidly 
because forced to form their own 
sentences and choose their own vocab- 
ulary to express thoughts they already 
have in mind. No overdependence on 
the book is possible, because I keep in 
my possession the only available copy 
of the original story. Incidentally, 
should the thought of any child be- 
come obscure in spots, the instructor, 
being familiar with the story, can more 
readily make out what the struggling 
writer is trying to say. 


I try to select a story that is fast 
and throbbing with interest, and if 
possible one that is true rather than 
fiction. In my opinion a true account 
of actual events has much more of real 
life in it than does the imaginings of 
a single mind. The tailor-made story 
rises inevitably to a manufactured 
climax and a strikingly fortuitous end- 
ing, in an atmosphere wearisome and 
artificial; while a true story clicks with 
life as we know it. 


We Follow Routine 


For about a week we follow a rou- 
tine where I read approximately half 
the period, then have the pupils write 
on scratch-paper in pencil any part of 
the story they choose. From day to 
day I put on the board a brief outline 
(with their assistance, if possible) of 
the main events covered so far, to help 
refresh their memories. Again I re- 
mind them that they are not required 
to cover the whole story; that they 
may write their assignment by filling 
in the details on only one incident. 
The object for them is to draw a good 





A publicity article about each Bank 
Tour is sent to the local community 
newspaper to not only publicize the 
Savings Program but also to help 
establish better public relations. 


As a concluding phase of this edu- 
cational project, copies of some of the 


stories are sent to the Supervisor to 
help him improve the worthwhileness 
of this phase of the Thrift, Conserva- 
tion and School Savings Program. 





word picture with enough details to 
make it vivid. 


This work on scratch-paper we call 
Draft No. 1. The aim here is to cap- 
ture interest, regardless of spelling or 
grammar. The response is usually 
enthusiastic. To avoid loss I have the 
papers passed in at the end of the 
period. 


Cold Analysis 


After 3 or 4 sessions of this, the 
majority of the class have enough to 
make up what we call Chapter 1, 
around 500 words. After perhaps a 
day’s interruption for other work, each 
pupil takes up his penciled draft for 
cold analysis. I instruct the pupils to 
comb out the errors of spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammar, etc., and to put in 
the paragraphing. They are to revise 
this Draft No. 1 in a thorough and 
deliberate manner. 


On any point where they feel un- 
certainty they are to ask me questions. 
When they have improved the expres- 
sion of each sentence all they can, 
they write Draft No. 2 in ink on good 
paper to hand in. Those who wish to 
do so may take the story home volun- 
tarily to finish. I keep a record. It 
means some bookkeeping, but in the, 
final count this scheme brings a story 
from everyone. 


Draft No. 2 represents a combina- 
tion of the two processes — warm 
enthusiasm for interest plus cold revi- 
sion for correctness. Each phase is 
unhampered by the other, because 
arrived at independently. 


While the class is writing Draft No. 
1 I go up and down the rows of seats 
for individual conferences to answer 
questions about spelling or details of 
the story. Sometimes I need to give 
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a suggestion to a pupil where the 
wheels of progress have ground to a 
halt, to get his thoughts moving again. 
During Draft No. 2 I usually remain 
in the rear of the room and go to a 
pupil’s desk only when he raises his 
hand for help. I insist on silence while 
the ‘writers’ laboratory” is in session. 
I discourage pupils reading each other's 
stories, to avoid similarity and encour- 
age individuality. 


The papers of Draft No. 2 are the 


ones I read and mark in red pencil for 
corrections, using only about a half 
dozen signs. With those few marks 
I simply indicate the character of each 
error, such as punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, spelling, wrong form of word, 
etc. Ialso suggest some improvements 
of expression, crossing out useless 
words and substituting more effective 
ones. 


While reading Draft No. 2 I gather 
a list of misspelled words. After we 
have made an alphabetical list of them 
in class, we have a spelling test on 
them. 


When ready to return to each pupil 
his corrected story, I find it stimulates 
interest if I read to the class the best 
one or two of the lot, giving the 
writer's name afterward. 


Each pupil is then required to cor- 
rect his own errors in Draft No. 2, 
using the marked-up paper as a basis, 
and finally to write in ink in his note- 
book Draft No. 3 as a completely cor- 
rected story. I check the completion 
of Draft No. 3 when notebooks are 
given a general inspection. I insist 
on the completion of this part of the 
notebook above all others. 


Write Three Drafts 


By calling on the student to write 
three drafts to the one read and cor- 
rected by the teacher, no doubt a 
better balance is reached between the 
work for the teacher and that done 
by the pupils. The three-draft system 
clears up the individual’s errors more 
rapidly. I tell the class that no one 
can write perfectly an important letter 
on first trial. Several drafts are needed 
to reach satisfactory results. I believe 
much of the rapid improvement of 
pupils is due to the fact that each is 
receiving individual help on his par- 
ticular weak spots. 


Draft No. 1 requires 4-5 days; Draft 
No. 2, 2 days; Draft No. 3, about 1. 
In another month we do Chapter 2, 
completing about 3 or 4 chapters to 
the semester. In between ‘writing 
sessions there is time for other English 
work, such as practice in oral reading, 
oral reports, and formal grammar work. 
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DO YOU TEACH WRITING? 


PRESENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF FIRST GRADE 
WRITING IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


By Doris E. Foley, School Supervisor, Nevada County 


During my experience as a first 
grade teacher, I noticed that some 
children transferring to my class had 
been taught the cursive method of 
writing. I had been trained to teach 
the manuscript or print script. 


Although continuing with the type 
they had been taught, nevertheless, 
the adjustment to a different form of 
writing in language and other activi- 
ties, added to their difficulties of 
having to adjust to a strange surround- 
ing and new classmates. 


I began to wonder about the chil- 
dren who had transferred from my 
class. Had they entered a first grade 
where cursive writing was part of the 
curriculum? The adjustment period 
would have been equally trying for 
them. 


A survey of the present practices of 
handwriting in the first grades of Cali- 
fornia was made. Inquiries were sent 
to 210 school systems, most of them 
having a total population of over 2,500 
inhabitants. Each was asked whether 
the school used cursive or manuscript 
writing in the first grade, and the 
reasons for their preference. Replies 
were received from 170 systems or 
81%. 

One hundred and forty-five schools 
or 87% preferred the manuscript writ- 
ing; 22 reasons were listed. Among 
them in the order of greatest fre- 
quency were: 


1. It is suitable to young children who 
have not yet developed adequate motor 
control, 


2. Similarity between the printed form of 
manuscript and the printed page facilitates 
the reading process. 


_ 3. Manuscript can be learned with less 
nervous strain and physical tension. 


4. The first grade entrance age of 54 
years makes manuscript writing very success: 
ful with the immature age group. 


5. It is simple to transfer to cursive. The 
transition is made by asking the child to 
connect the letters. 


Six schools made the transition dur- 
ing the first half of the second grade. 
Forty-seven made the transition during 
the second half of the second grade, 
but 12 of these schools stipulated the 
transition was made for only those who 
were ready, and that the transition 
period was carried on through the 
third grade. Forty-three made the 
transition in the first half of the third 
grade, two of them designating that 









the transition was carried all through 
the third, and one stated into th 
fourth grade. Six schools made the 
transition in the second half of th 
third grade, and one in the first ha 
of the fourth. 










Twenty-one schools, or 13%, pre 
ferred the cursive writing in the firg 
grade, and 4 schools used both typy 
of writing. Ten reasons were given 
for preferring cursive writing. Among 
them were: 










1. It obviates the difficulty in the chang 
ing from one type to the other. 





2. It discourages the children to work » 
hard and master one technique (manuscrip 
writing) and then have to discard it later on 
in the school program. 












3. The manuscript letters are not like the 
printed letters in the book. We can't see the. 
advantage of having the children learn thre 
forms, the print, the manuscript and the 
cursive. 









4. The parents are not satisfied with the 
manuscript and proceed to try to teach th 
cursive at home, which causes considerable 
confusion. 


5. The children are happier with the 
cursive writing. They seem to think they are 
really doing something, since they print their 
names in the kindergarten. 












The result of this survey of the Cali 
fornia schools was most revealing. 
Manuscript writing is preferred by’ 
87% of those answering the inquity. 
This surprising figure indicates that 
the teaching of manuscript or print 
script is almost a State-wide practice. 













The transition to cursive writing is 
made by the majority of schools in the 
high second and low third grades. 








Those who use manuscript writing 
claim its advantages far outweigh its 
disadvantages. Those who have nevet 
tried it feel the disadvantages are to 
great to attempt it. This may be over 
come by suitable preparation am 
planning. 










The survey has been compiled as# 
field study,.and is on file in the Edv 
cational Library of San Francisco State 
College: My only recommendation 8 
that a uniform type of writing, espe 
cially the forming of letters, be us 
in the first grades of the Califor 
schools, and eventually throughout the 
United States, in the interest of that 
little person who is forced to transfer 
from school to school during the ter™ 
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CCPT FELLOWSHIPS FOR 


TEACHERS IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION FOR 1950-51 


By Mrs. W. B. Phillips, Berkeley; 
Chairman of the State Committee 


The CCPT has invested approxi- 
mately $45,000 in the training of 
teachers in special fields during the 
last 3 years; 130 teachers have been 
given sums ranging from $150 to 
$1,200 for summer work and yearly 
fellowships, respectively. This train- 
ing has been taken in colleges in and 
out of California. 


Since over $200,000 has been used 
in all of the various kinds of grants 
by the Congress during the past few 
years, the amount of funds to be al- 
located for all types of fellowships 
and scholarships must be reduced for 
the year 1950-51. However, plans are 
completed for the continuation of the 
different kinds of allocations with re- 
duced amounts and new arrangements 
for dispensing some of the programs. 


The 1950-51 program for training 
of teachers of the exceptional child 
will be as follows: 


Ten Fellowships 


I. Ten graduate fellowships of $750 each 
will be given for a year’s training at San 
Francisco State College in the following 
fields: Physically Handicapped; Cerebral 
Palsied; Deaf or Hard of Hearing; Blind or 
Partially Blind; Speech Defects;: Mentally 
Retarded. 


Recipients must have necessary prerequi- 
sites So as to obtain special credential at the 
cicse of fellowship study and shall be ex- 
pected to teach, immediately following the 
study, two years in the field of their training 
in the public schools of California. Catalog 
information regarding curriculum may be 
obtained by addressing: San Francisco State 
College, 124 Buchanan Street, San Francisco 
2, California. 


Summer Loans 


Il. Loans for Training of Teachers of 
Deaf or Hard-of-Hearing. CCPT has re- 
ceived money from an estate which may 
only be used for summer loans of $100 each 
and must be given for training in the two 
above mentioned areas. This training may 
be taken at any accredited college, in or out 
of the State, which trains such teachers. 


For further information and application 
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forms for either fellowships or loans, write 
to: 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
1151 South Broadway 

608 Occidental Life Building 

Los Angeles 15, California. 


CCPT will not accept requests from 
any candidate who has previously 
been granted these funds. The dead- 
line for the receipt of completed ap- 
plication is March 15, 1950. 


NATIONAL PTA BUILDING 


The selection of a site and other 
plans for a $750,000 headquarters 
building for the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in Chicago were 
announced recently by Mrs. John E. 
Hayes of Twin Falls, Idaho, president. 


Erection of the headquarters was 
authorized by delegates to the parent- 
teacher organization’s convention in 
St. Louis last May. Mrs. Hayes and 
Mrs. Edgar F. Dixon of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, secretary, recently acquired 
an option on the tract as authorized by 
the Board of Managers. Mrs. Hayes 
said that the building is being planned 
as “a living memorial to the millions of 
men and women who have given 
their services to the nation’s children 
through the parent-teacher organi- 
zation.” 


HOME - SCHOOL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Report on the 1949 Conference at Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, by Mrs. 
Max Colwell, Pasadena, State Chairman of 
College Service. 

Whatever improvement is to be 
made in public school methods of re- 
porting to parents must be planned 
and developed by parents and teachers 


together. This was indicated in the. 


discussions carried on by the more 
than 100 representatives of both 
groups in attendance at the third an- 
nual Home-School Relationships Con- 
ference held recently at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


The subject of the conference, “Re- 
porting to Parents,” was the “time- 
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bomb” which exploded conference 
consideration of the entire philosophy 
and structure of public education in 
California. For four days this subject 
served as a springboard for a confer- 
ence excursion into the whole matter 
of home-school relationships. 


Report cards and all auxiliary de- 
vices which promote understanding 
among all persons directly concerned 
with pupil growth, were examined 
freely and frankly, with some contro- 
versy and much agreement. 


Once they became acquainted, par- 
ents and teachers discovered that to 
examine the report-card meant an ex- 
amination of what was to be reported 
and why and how. Agreement was 
reached that some type of regular 
report was necessary, but inadequate 
to give a complete answer to these 
questions about a child: 


1. What is his academic accomplishment? 

2. What kind of an individual is he now? 

3. Is the trend of his growth in the right 
way? : 

4. What is the state of his health? 

5. What is the school program? 

6. How can parents help? 


A report-card alone cannot answer 
all of these questions satisfactorily. 
Apparent in the conference was a de- 
sire of members of the teaching pro- 
fession and parent representatives fér 
the approach of two objectives, under- 
standing and faith. Conferees wanted 
more parent-teacher contacts, individ- 
ual and organized, and wanted ali 
channels: of school-to-home informa- 
tion utilized fully. 


No Apologies 


It was significant of this conference 
that almost no time was spent by 
either parents or educators in apold- 
gies or excuses for past failures: 6r 
shortcomings. There was evident a 
great willingness on the part of all 
present to devote time and energies to 
finding solutions to the problems dis- 
cussed. 


Like the two previous Home-School 
Relationships Conferences held at 
Berkeley, this one was concerned pri- 
marily with the over-all program of 
developing better understanding be- 
tween home and school. With the 
subject, “Reporting to Parents” used 
as a problem, the conference served 
as a kind of laboratory experiment 
for the exchange of ideas between in- 
terested parents and educators. 


It served to emphasize some of the 
opportunities as well as the necessary 
techniques involved in setting up simi- 
lar conferences at local levels. 


It left in the minds of those in at- 
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tendance the important implication 
that parents and teachers do not learn 
to work together by studying books 
about cooperation, but by actually 
working together on a problem of mu- 
tual interest; that the problem itself 
is secondary in importance to the fact 
that these two groups discuss it to- 
gether long enough to develop the 
kind of atmosphere in which varying 
points-of-view can be exchanged and 
solutions reached. 


The Home-School Relationship Con- 
ference has been sponsored annually 
by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the California State 
Department of Education, California 
Teachers Association, California Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and 
California School Trustees Association. 
With the additional sponsorship of the 
School of Education of the University 
of California, the four-day conference 
was arranged by the Department of 
Institutes. 


Attendance was by invitation and 
the conference members were divided 
into four small discussion groups, made 
up almost equally of parents and 
teachers. Leaders, consultants and re- 
corders for the four groups represented 
the sponsoring organizations. 

A similar conference is being planned for 
next summer, to be held on the campus 
of Stanford University, with the co-spon- 
sorship of the School of Education of that 


university. 


sion, R. E. Ward in charge, have re- 
ceived large donations respectively 
through McClellan Field, Sacramento, 
and from Sixth Army Headquarters, 
San Francisco. An allocation of 88 
warehouse tractors valued at approxi- 
mately $1000 each, has been shipped 
from Ogden, Utah, for distribution 
through Los Angeles and Sacramento 
offices of the Agency. 


These and other materials handled 
by the Agency are distributed to 
schools, colleges and universities of the 
State for service and handling charges 
that are small fractions of fair values. 
During the month of September, 1949, 
property distributions through the 
Agency had a fair value of $331,- 
085.82. Charges to the recipent schools 
and colleges were $38,513.12, a saving 
of $292,572.70. 


II. New Members, State Board 


Governor Earl Warren has ap- 
pointed Mrs. W. J. Parks of Richmond 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Ralph T. Fisher as a member.of the 
State Board of Education. Mrs. Parks 
is a past council president of District 
16 of the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


The Governor has also appointed 
Admiral Charles Maynard Cooke, 
U.S.N. Ret., as a member of the State 
Board to replace Fred W. Smith of 
Ventura, resigned. Admiral Cooke 
was assistant chief of staff to the com- 
mander in chief of the U. S. Fleet in 
the Pacific in 1943, chief of staff until 
October, 1945, and later served as 
deputy chief of naval operations. At 
the time of his retirement, he was com- 
mander of the 7th Fleet in China. 
Admiral Cooke lives at Hillwood 
Ranch in Sonoma County. 


/ _III. Honors 


I. Surplus Property Agency 


The State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, which has helped 
many schools in emergency situations 
that have arisen since 1945, is partici- 
pating in one of the largest donation 
programs in its history, through the 
cooperation of the military services. 
S. W. Patterson, chief surplus property 
officer in the State Department of 
Education, reported recently to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
that space for temporary storing of the 
materials and equipment now being 
made available for educational institu- 
tions has been located on the State 
Fair Grounds at Sacramento. 


He reported that the Sacramento 
division of the Agency, E. R. Ander- 
son in charge, and the Oakland divi- 
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Francis W. Noel, chief, Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education, has been 
elected president of the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction Services. 


Byron J. McMahon, chief, Bureau of 
Agricultural Education, was awarded 
the Honorary American Farmer De- 
gree by Future Farmers of America, 
assembled in convention at Kansas 
City. 


IV. Recent Publications 

Dr. Ivan R. Waterman, chief, Bu- 
reau of Textbooks and Publications, 
has recently announced two publica- 
tions: 


Guide to Industrial Arts Education 
in California. Prepared by the Califor- 
nia Committee on Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XVIII, 


No. 7, September, 1949. Sacramenty 
14: California State Department of 
Education, 1949. 


This bulletin developed as a co 
erative project by those responsible fo, 
industrial arts education in the Califo, 
nia public schools, the industrial ar, 
teacher-training institutions, and th 
State Department of Education, pre. 
sents approved philosophy and pre, 
tices in this field and outlines a pro 
gram which can be adapted to loc! 
conditions. 


Selected and Annotated Bibliogr. 
phy in Elementary Education. Sacr, 
mento 14: California State Department 
of Education, 1949. 

This is a revision of the 1944 edj 
tion. It contains many new titles ip 
the fast-growing field of literature on 
elementary education. 

Requests and orders for either pub 
lication should be directed to Burea 
of Textbooks and Publications, State 
Department of Education, Sacty 
mento 14. 

The price is 25 cents for single 
copies, or 20 cents in lots of 10 o 
more, plus sales tax on California 
orders. 


LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE 
(Continued from Page 9) 

clared that the very walls exuded 
content and cooperation. They ex 
panded under the welcome they 
received and were filled with good 
ideas for further improvement. They 
suggested plans in curriculum content 
and eagerly arranged future meetings 
and demonstration lessons. 

They visited often and stayed long 
because they became participants in 
the life of the school while they were 
in it. They were welcomed as friends. 
The need for their contribution was 
expressed. Their ideas were put into 
operation. They, in turn, asked for 
help in planning general meetings and 
were given materials and ideas. The 
interchange of these was constant 
Each was made to feel his importance 
as a member of an enterprise which 
affected many and whose influence 
spread out and out to reach and catch 
the interest of those on the fringes. 

Now can you see why the school 
house was so happy? It was a function 
ing power for good in the lives of 
many. The principal, by having 
realistic faith in the potentialities 0 
human beings, called forth good & 
pression of those potentialities. She 
had a broad view of the curriculum 
and felt that her chief function wa 
leadership in its development and tht 
of her school unit. As was the princ’ 
pal, so was the school . . . and 
school was in the pink! 
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Radio programs, like the weather, 
are high on the hit parade of things 

ple continually criticize but seldom 
do much about. Educators, especially, 
are frequently quoted as condemning 
much that is broadcast. Yet, there is 
action which teachers can take to effec- 
tively improve radio programs — 
action more contributive and concrete 
than merely writing letters, lecturing, 
or forming radio listening groups. 













The answer is for schools to put 
programs of their own on the air. 
And, there are several types of good 
audience-appeal shows which can be 
produced with a minimum of prepara- 
tion. Note, however, that I say “mini- 
mum of preparation,” not “no prepara- 
tion.” It should be obvious to amateur 
groups that if professionals must re- 
hearse such “lowly” productions as 
soap-operas for several hours, then 
non-professionals must rehearse even 
more. 

















A cursory list of such programs 
would begin with school newscasts. 
These can be presented on two distinct 
levels — one of news of student activi- 
ties and one of news of faculty, curric- 
ulum and plant development activities. 







Another excellent program with a 
minimum of preparation can be ar- 
ranged with the presentation of a 
weekly broadcast of the school band, 
orchestra or glee club during the actual 
rehearsal. Nothing more than a set 
opening and closing for the program 
by a student announcer need be pre- 
pared. The air audience then hears 
the good and the bad of the rehearsal: 
the musical errors, the director stop- 
ping the group, offering suggestions, 
and repeating the number. Perhaps 
once a month the finished concert can 
be presented. 















During holiday seasons,- special 
broadcasts can be presented with the 











We at Monterey High have been quite 
successful in the production of regular and 
special radio programs over the facilities of 
the local radio station, KDON. Several 
inquiries by neighboring schools concerning 
our production techniques have prompted 
me to write an article suggesting some of 

¢ various types of programs suitable for 
school presentation, and reviewing in detail 
Production techniques for such programs. 
‘..Other schools throughout California, 

aracteristically a State much interested in 
fadio broadcasting, might be interested in 
.— Leon C. Fletcher. 
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fo You Think RADIO PROGRAMS Are Bad? 


By Leon C. Fletcher, Speech Teacher, Monterey Union High School 


combined efforts of the speech and 
music departments. For example, we 
wrote a program telling the story of 
Christmas through a blending of nar- 
ration, dialogue and carols. 


Many radio stations broadcast high 
school sports events. These, too, can 
be utilized by the schools to make 
better radio fare by cooperating with 
the announcers so that they are assisted 
by really good student spotters (an 
excellent training opportunity for the 
boy with ambitions to be a sports 
announcer), and by arranging pre- 
game and half-time interviews with 
players, players’ parents, game officials 
and school personnel. 


A regular program of interviews 
with various members of the faculty 
and administration serves to introduce 
the parents to the staff in an almost 
person-to-person situation. 


Another series of programs can be 
built around the work of English 
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classes by having students discuss their 
reading on the air. 


These are but a few of the possi- 
bilities. To be more specific about the 
production of such programs, let me 
suggest a detailed plan for the presen- 
tation of one of the programs men- 
tioned — the student newscast. 


Preparation schedule should be 
somewhat as follows: Monday morning 
— meeting to assign stories; Wednes- 
day morning — all script submitted to 
the faculty advisor for checking; 
Wednesday afternoon —first rehearsal 
for arranging the order of stories and 
for timing; Thursday afternoon — pol- 
ishing rehearsal; Thursday evening — 
broadcast. 


After trying various reporter assign- 
ments, I have found that it is usually 
best to have two reporters on the air 
each week —a boy and a girl. In 
addition, two additional students 
should be on the regular staff, with 


CALIFORNIA JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


A new CTA publication 


The first issue of CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH will be ready for distribution January 10. 


Get your order in now by filling in and mailing the 
coupon below AT ONCE. Be sure to get the first issue. 


School district funds may be used legally to purchase 
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The 22nd Annual Series 


THE MAP UNROLLS 
WESTWARD 


(Period B) 
Week of December 2 
The Great Northwest 


Week of December 9 
The Gold Rush 


Week of December 16 
Railroads to Skytrails 


NEW LINES, NEW 
LANDS 
(Period C) 

Week of January 6 
A Nation Divided 

Week of January 13 
Alaska 

Week of January 20 
Hawaii and Samoa 

Week of January 27 
Neighbor Nations 



















































































































































































TEACHER'S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders 
of listening groups. Request 
Cards are being sent to principals 
of Western schools. For additional 
Request Cards write to Standard 
School Broadcast, San Francisco 
20, California. 
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on-the-air duties rotating amongst the 
four students every 4 or 6 weeks. 
Rotation every week does not allow 
the students to settle into a profession- 
ally relaxed routine of gathering and 
presenting the news; being on the air 
for too long a period tends to decrease 
a student’s freshness. 


A program of 15 miutes per week 
will require approximately two thou- 
sand words per broadcast. During 
most weeks any high school will have 
more than enough news to fill the 
time, but special features on the 
various school departments and the 
numerous clubs can be written up 
weeks in advance ready for that week 
which may have a shortage of news. 


Approving the Script 


Usually it will not be necessary for 
the faculty sponsor to check the entire 
script each week before final rehears- 
als — good reporters will soon learn 
what is good reporting, and will simply 
point out questionable material for 
checking. There are, however, a few 
points the teacher should keep in mind 
when approving the script: 


First, do not allow news reports of 
coming sports events, dances, and such, 
to sound like commercial advertise- 
ments. While the station may not 
actually state its objection, remember 
that they are charging other organiza- 
tions for such announcements. 


Another item to check for is the 
student’s unrecognized editorializing 
—don’t mix reporting and commen- 
tating. 


And finally, watch out for the re- 
porting of criticism of business estab- 
lishments, personalities, or teams. For 
example, while reporting a committee's 
work in selecting the place to hold a 
dance, one reporter stated that the 
committee agreed that this year’s dance 
would not be held at a particular place 
since such poor services and coopera- 
tion were received there last year. 
True as the statement may be, the 
unsuitability for broadcasting should 
be apparent. 


During the weekly meeting to assign 
news stories, the reporters may select 
what they consider the big news story 
of the week, and arrange an interview 
with a student directly concerned with 
it. Interviews are particularly difficult 
on the air, since they are usually com- 
pletely unnatural. I have found that 
it is best to avoid writing them all out 
word for word. Rather, ask the inter- 
viewee to write out 10-15 or more 
questions which he thinks should be 
asked. Then he should mentally pre- 
pare the answers, but not write them 
out. Then the reporters rehearse with 


him, changing the order of the ques. 
tions, adding a few of their own, and 
striving for a completely inform, 
atmosphere. 


Variety of presentation on the aj 
can be gained by having the reporter 
talk to each other informally whe, 
changing from one news item to ap 
other. For example, after telling of 
the football rally, the boy can clog 
the story with, ““That’s how the boys 
worked up steam for this week's game 
Sally, how are the girls contributip 
to the big game?” And then Sally cay 
work into a report of the Girls Leagy 
plans for hot dog sales. Various other 
formats can be developed, such 3 
covering the activities day by day in 
a “March of Time” technique, or even 
making the program a semi-dramatic 
skit of two high school kids on a date, 
talking over the school activities, 


The development of several depart 
ments on the program adds to its 
polish. For example, each week select 
the outstanding athlete, the girl of 
the week, or the funniest classroom 
incident. 


The timing of the program may 


“present quite a problem. Students tend 


to vary their speed of reading exten 
sively. After much experimentation, | 
have found the best system is to always 
have available 3 or 4 feature stories 
which are newsworthy for sever 
weeks. If each is previously timed 


and of a different length — one a half 


minute long, another a full minute, a 
third running a minute and a half— 
it is fairly easy for the reporter to 
watch the clock when on the air and 
quickly select the correct length fillin 
if the program is running short. lh 
addition, a professional sounding show 
is one that gets off the air on exactly 
the right second. This can be accom 
plished by closing each show with 
rather short — 20-40 second — story. 
Then the reporter, after carefully tim 
ing the length of this closing bit, can 
begin to read it as nearly to the correct 
remaining time as possible, and by 
speeding up or slowing down # 
needed, should be able to hit the off 
the-air signal right on the nose. 


Two Questions 


Two question may arise. Are such 
programs worth their trouble, and ca 
air-time be acquired? The answer 1 
both is a definite “Yes!” 


First, the possibilities of using such 
programs as a motivating force # 
English, speech and music classes § 
obvious. And, in addition, the increa® 
of public knowledge of school activ 
ties and achievements, and the result 
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ing good relations which will develop, 
are extensive. 


And, small radio stations usually are 
eager for such programs. The Federal 
Communications Commission requires 
that all stations devote a, certain per- 
centage of airtime to public service 
programs. Here you are offering to 
produce those programs for the sta- 
tion — a real cash saving in man-hours 
required for them to produce their 
own public service shows. Finally, 





stations recognize the potential au- 
dience for their commercial shows 
which you are creating if your pro- 
grams are really good. 


Which brings us right back to where 
we started. Educators can improve 
radio programs — there are plenty of 
subjects for programs, there is air-time 
available, and they are worth the 
effort. It does take time and work — 
but when you finish a broadcast, you'll 
know exactly why so many radio pro- 
grams are that way! 


Program Preparation Check-List 


By Frederick J. Ludwig, Director of Guidance, Coalinga-Huron Union Elementary 
Schools, and John A. Thompson, Roosevelt Junior High School, Richmond 


The complexity of the modern public school and the consequent delegation 
of authority by the principal necessitates a guide for groups handling various 
phases of school programs. A program should be as carefully prepared and 
presented as any classroom lesson, otherwise it cannot be justified as a part of 


the school curriculum. 


The following program presentation check-list is intended as a guide for the 
simple to the most complex of school programs. Modifications of the check-list 
can be made to meet the requirements of any particular type of program, such 
as the general assembly, grade programs, dances, rallies, plays and musicals, 
whether during school hours, after school or in the evening. 


This check-list provides a method of approach for the many details involved 
in the preparation, execution and summary of any type of school program. The 
items included in this list have been found to have a direct bearing on the 


success of programs in general. 


Program Preparation Check List 


Below is the column of Items. To its 
right should be a blank column for “Check” 


and another blank column for “Whom to 
See.” 


I. Notification 


1, Have you a school calendar date? 


2. Have you filed a program outline with the 
Principal ? 
3. Interest or sponsorship ? 
a P.TA.T 
b. Civie groups? 
ce. Student groups? 


4. Have you arranged for publicity? 
Faculty bulletin? 

School newspaper ? 

Local newspaper? 
Photographs? 

Posters ? 


5. ane police and fire departments been noti- 
ied ? 


fee SP 


6. sweovoeram summary report to the princi- 
pa 


II. Production 


1. Is there a program committee ? 
a. Chairman ? 
b. Individual responsibilities ? 


2, Have you made arrangements with the musia 
department ? 
a. Band? 
b. Chorus? 
c. Orchestra? 
- Do you need judges for special events? 
- Have you arranged for scenery and lighting? 
» Have you arranged for stage crew? 
- Have you arranged for costumes? 
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7. Have you arranged for make-up? 

8. Have you timed your program? 

9. Have you provided student participants with 
special excuses from classes? 

10. Have you made arrangements for decora- 
tions? 
a. Time? 
b. Materials? 

11. Have you arranged for student ushers? 


III. Facilities and Equipment 


1. Have you made space arrangements? 
a. Auditorium? 
b. Gymnasium? 
c. Classroom ? 
d. Yard? 
e. Roped-off areas? 
2. Have you arranged details with head cus- 
todian ? 


3. Have you arranged for audio-visual equip- 
ment? 


4. Is a piano needed? 
5. Have you a clean-up committee? 


IV. Finance 


1. Have you requisitioned for finances? 
2. Have you arranged for tickets? 
a.- Printing? 
b. Sales? 
8. Have you arranged for payment of federal 
amusement taxes? 
4. Have you arranged for programs? 
a. Printed? 
b. Mimeographed ? 
ce. Paid advertisements? 


5. Have you arranged for refreshments? 
a. Purchase? 
b. Sales? 





SAN FRANCISCO 
—LOS ANGELES 


$750 


50 
$13 ROUNDTRIP 
PLUS TAX 


ON THE 


4 
OVERNIGHT STREAMLINER 


OR THE 


Daylight 
DAY STREAMLINER 
* 


SAN FRANCISCO 
—PORTLAND 


‘12 


$215 ROUNDTRIP, PLUS TAX 


ON THE 


Shite Daylight 


Ride in a foam-rubber re- 
served seat in a stream- 
lined chair car. 


Please make reservations 
in advance. 


S-P 
The friendly 


Southern Pacific 
814 














CHRISTMAS PICTURES AND THERE WAS LIGHT fellowship. — By Beatrice K. Kess, T, 
— on leave, Muir Junior High School, Bux 


A caroled song, a cheerful call : : bank, Los Angeles C ° 
Brings morn when faithful pray A Christmas Narrative — ae 


Then hie to warmth and spicy pie 














With turkey on a tray. The oe script was used as ~ — Saguee ane sierra eal 
A wealth of sweets, a loving wish ration for our offering in — ie, ' 


Are in tall candles’ glow : sd ane = auton 
When hearty laugh says, “Santa's here student body and facul The art and 
"Neath wreath and mistletoe.” clothing denne ake sets and nail 


God looked down on the earth and 
sorrowed: a kingdom of hate and destruction 


ha se 
Now rosy hearth and sparkling tree the costuming; the music department worked — cn aa Thee pee 
Show stockings plump with toys Out appropriate musical backgrounds to fit grown dark with evil; their eyes no lena 
A golden orange and candy canes the tableaus executed by the drama depart- gee the light. ce 
To please good girls and boys. ment. A musical pageant was used with 


By Florence D. Thomas, Kindergarten impressive results, The cooperation of the Then God sent forth light in the life of 
Teacher, Williams School, Concord, woodshops and stage crews made the pro- a child born in Bethlehem. He was th 
Contra Costa County. gtam a very fine example of cordial working Prince of Peace. 


P WRITE US TODAY : . . for complete 
information on how your school can 
6 get our new and better composite of 


. every class or group. 
—: th Ss new and bette ’ ier is an sali represent- 
group pictu re by SS ative in your locality, ready and anxe 


ious to serve you and your school. 





























Beyond the city on the high pasture many 
shepherds herded their sheep. And it came 
to pass that God chose to reveal the coming 
of His son to the shepherds, they being men 
of simple faith and pure hearts. And God 
sent forth a star as a beckoning light tp 
show them the way, and commanded angek 
to sing to them of the glad tidings. And 
their song was the same song sung by peace 
ful men of all color and nations through al] 
the ages: 










All glory be to God on high, 

And to the earth be peace! 

Goodwill, henceforth, from heaven to men 
Begin, and never cease. 


And as the Wise Men patiently watched, 
They saw a little stranger star, 

And they knew the King was given, 
And they followed it from afar. 





You have all heard the story 
How they crossed the desert wild 

Journeyed on by plain and mountain, 
Till they found the Holy Child. 


How they opened all their treasure 
Kneeling to that Infant King, 
Gave the gold and fragrant incense, 
Gave the myrrh in offering. 

And the spirit and the prayer 

Of that moment was: 





















Peace then be 


Among us all; 
A NEW AUTHOR AND POET SWINGS INTO THE HORIZON Upon great nations 


with As on small. 


H ORIZ ON TO WES TWA R D That night was a holy and peaceful night, 


° ° . when the first ray of light that was to shine 
by Lida Pringle Stussie ’ through the centuries gave its promise of a 


dream to be fulfilled; a dream that the 

A beautiful one-hundred-twenty page cloth bound edition composed of an — of - nations would unite for the 
impressive variety of seventy poems not previously published. ee ae Pee 

In HORIZON TO WESTWARD the author achieves a remarkable freedom of The United Nations is a promise that the 

style. Truly a masterpiece in word pictures. patient of the past have believed in sincerely 


once i ith slow, 
Please send me immediately on publication (November 23rd) an autographed smele-us — a ee 
copy of HORIZON TO WESTWARD. 


() Amount enclosed $2.75* covers cost and mailing. Goodwill to men 


For this day 
—-0 Send C.0.D. (— Please forward additional information. : 
(*Add 3% sales tax for all California sales) een oe 


Name For this is the spirit of Christmas — the 
spirit which warms one into friendship 
Scatchard all the world, which impels one to hold out 


i hild, every 
Es cae aon to every child, ¢ 
LOCKSLEY HALL IN BERKELEY Peace and goodwill are the by-words of 


PUBLISHERS Christmas — 
2418 CoLLEGE AVENUE - BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 












In peace the greatest, the everlasting 
Victory! 
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pDKG AWARD 


Delta Kappa Gamma announces the 3rd 
annual Educator’s Award of $1,000, for the 
most significant contribution to education 
written by a woman between April, 1948, 
and April, 1950; for complete details ad- 
dress M. Margaret Stroh, executive secre- 
tary of The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 
1309 Brazos Street, Austin, Texas. 


VASCHE PROMOTED 


J. Burton Vasche, Director of Publica- 
tions, Office of the Washington State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, has been 
appointed Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
Washington State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, named Dr. Vasche to fill the 
post vacated by R. L. Lindman, who on 
November 1 became Chief of the School 
Finance Section in the United States Office 
of Education. 


Dr. Vasche was supervisor of directed 
teaching and assistant professor of secondary 
education at San Diego State College before 
coming to Washington in 1948. After 
completing his undergraduate work at San 
Jose State College and graduate study at 
Stanford University, he had 18 years teach- 
ing, supervisory and administrative service 
in elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities of California. 


Dr. Vasche served as one of ten members 
of the Commission on Public Relations of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, producing the association's forth- 
coming 1950 yearbook. 


CREDIT UNION 
CTA SOUTHERN SECTION 


By Carl A. Bowman, Los Angeles, Treasurer 
SAVE IN YOUR CREDIT UNION 


With pride, it is announced that the 
teacher who saves in the Credit Union will 
not only receive good interest on his money, 
but at the same time, without cost to the 
member, his money is matched, dollar for 


dollar, with life insurance up to $1,000. . 


There are certain restrictions if the account 
is opened after age fifty-five. Ask about the 
fe Savings Insurance. 


Credit Union-CTA is permitted to accept 
deposits only from teachers or teacher- 
Organizations in Southern California. Start 
with $25 or more, add $5 or more to your 
savings each month. Interest begins on the 
first of the month following receipt of your 
investment. Credit union places no limit on 
the amount you may invest. 


LOANS 
When school opened this fall the Credit 


nionCTA-Southern Section had about 
$750,000 loaned out to teachers in Southern 
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California. It does not appear that teachers 
have borrowed more than usual, but rather 
that more of them came to their own Credit 
Union instead of patronizing other lending 
institutions. 


With few exceptions, the Credit Union 
can give the teacher a better deal than can 
be obtained elsewhere. 


Loans were made for many purposes, in- 
cluding: education, travel, dental and doctor 
bills, furniture, house repair, automobiles 
and real estate. 


INSURANCE 


Borrowers are insured against death and 
disability without cost to borrowers. In case 
of death or disability, the obligation to the 
Credit Union-CTA will be cancelled and 
paid by the insurance company. 


My Suggestion 


Sierra Educational News 
391 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 8, California 
On an attached sheet is my 
suggestion for the magazine. 


To All California Educators... 


A Merry Chris fmas 


and 


Al Happy Vow ear 


From the Members of The 


CALIFORNIA BOOKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


W. NORMAN GIBSON 
A. M. (SAM) JOHNSON 
DONALD J. ROBERTSON 
RICHARD L. NELSON 


536 Mission Street, Fifth Floor 


San Francisco, 5 





Statistics for Schoolmen 
— facts from the social scene 


More than three-quarters of America’s 
5,859,355 farms are electrified, says the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 


In 1940 a bomber cost between $300,000 


and $500,000; today Americans pay any-’ 


where from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. In 
1940 the best air fighters could be bought 
for $40,000 to $60,000 each; today we are 
paying about $700,000.—Gen. H. H. 
Arnold. 

For every student who now attends college 
or university there is at least one more 
equally able and anxious who cannot afford 
to attend. 

Overweight is a serious danger to the 


Nation’s health? In 1948 more people were 
obliged to pay extra rates for new insurance 
during the year for overweight than for any 
other single medical cause except heart 
disease. 


The average earnings of actors for the 
entire year was $2,440, according to a sur- 
vey, made by the Actors Equity Association, 
entitled, ““Why Be an Actor?” 


Some 4,000,000 acres of potentially pro- 
ductive timberland, now denuded, will be 
reforested with funds approved by Congress. 
A 15-year program is contemplated, with 
appropriations ranging from $3,000,000 for 
1951 to $10,000,000 for 1955 and a like 
amount each year thereafter through 1965. 


— Courtesy Edpress Newsletter. 
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For a quarter of a century, we 
at Western Paper Converting 
Company have been making the 
best school supplies we know 
how. That we do know how is immediately evident 
when you examine critically any product bearing the 
WEPACO symbol. Here...in loose-leaf fillers, ink and 
pencil tablets, sewed and wire-bound notebooks, 
composition books and allied supplies... is 
incomparable quality that cost you no more. Small 
wonder that Western Paper Converting Company, 


THE BEST IN 


PAPER SUPPLIES 
IS LABELED 
WEPACO | 


eoeenoet eevee se eee ¢ 












on the banks of Oregon’s famed Willamette 
River, is the largest manufacturer of paper 
stationery and tablets west of the Rockies. 


Look for such well-known WEPACO trade 
names as Big Chief, Big 10, Big 5, Golden 
West, Bell Bond, Gold Quille and Red 
Quille at better dealers from Mexico to 
Canada, in Hawaii and the Philippines. 


WESTERN PAPER CONVERTING CO. 


Salem, Oregon 


toe you Sent” for Your Freee 


“Handwriting:...Its Relationship to Personality 
Western Converting Company’s 
free booklet is available again. Thousands of 
teachers have found this manual entertaining and 
enlightening. We'd like to send a free copy to you, 


Development,” 


too. Just write us. 







CALIFORNIA BOOKMEN MEpgry 


Members of the California Bookmen; 
Association met for their annual dinner ang 
business meeting in Santa Cruz October ry 
President Ned W. Hill presided. Dinner 
guests of the Association were State Super. 
intendent Roy E. Simpson and Mrs, Simp. 
son, Associate Superintendent Frank 
Wright and Mrs. Wright, and Chief o 
Textbooks and Publications Ivan R. Water. 
man. Superintendent Simpson was the 
speaker of the evening and Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Waterman spoke briefly. 


At the business meeting the follo 
officers were chosen for 1949-50: President, 
W. Norman Gibson (D. C. Heath ang 
Company), 15 Stevenson Drive, Walny 
Creek; first vice-president, A. M. (Sam) 
Johnson (The Macmillan Company), 4077 
Kraft Avenue, North Hollywood; second 
vice-president, Donald J. Robertson (South 
Western Publishing Company), 536 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 5; secretary-treasurer 
Richard L. Nelson (Henry Holt and Com 
pany), 536 Mission Street, San Francisco §, 


wing 


A membership of 108 was reported—a 
new high. The membership voted unani 
mously to make a contribution to the CTA 
campaign for Proposition No. 1. 


SCHOOL CAMPING PROGRAMS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


A study has been made, by the State 
Department of Education, Bureau of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, of the 
extent of the outdoor education and school 
camping programs of California's public 
school districts. 





Five school districts, including San Diego 
city schools, Coalinga-Huron elementary 
school district, Long Beach city schools, 
Culver City schools, and Mountain View 
elementary school district (Los Angeles 
County) maintain school camping programs 
during the school year, in which elementary 
age children (generally 5th and 6th grade) 
have the opportunity to participate in one 
week’s school camping, as a part of the 
regular school curriculum. 


In addition to the above, San Diego cow 
ducts a program of 3 days duration for 
high school age boys and girls at Camp 
Palomar just below the Observatory. Oak 
land and 7 other school districts in the East 
Bay area are jointly conducting natura 
science excursions in Tilden Park, through 
out the school year. Pasadena, Oakland 
and Kern County are at present examin 
ing the possibilities of a school camping 
program. 


UNESCO CONFERENCE 


For California High Schools 
By Charles E. Miller, San Francisco 


Students in Northern California high 
schools continue to show a growing interest 
in world affairs today, and to assume theit 
responsibility for international peace. Youths 
from over 30 counties, the X potential that 
would fill future war-training camps, met 
on the first few days of this month (Decem 
ber 2-4), at the second annual High School 
Conference for UNESCO. 


Traveling by train, bus and car, the dele’ 
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ates chosen OF elected to represent their 
schools will meet on the campus of Stanford 
University. Conference Committee Chair- 
man Alan Nichols of Stanford's Institute of 
International Relations stated that the stu- 
dents will consider “the individual's role in 
lation to fundamental problems of peace 
and security,” and ways of “starting or 
furthering international relations programs 
and activities” on their own campuses. 

Well-known speakers from the University 
and elsewhere will address the plenary ses- 
sions, helping to set the key for the Con- 
ference; while the larger part of the time 
will be used by the discussion sessions for 
world and related high school problems. 
One of the vital accomplishments of last 
year's Asilomar Conference was the resolu- 
tion passed to form a permanent North- 
ern California High School Council for 
UNESCO. Perhaps we shall see live-born 
an organization, backed by the enthusiasm 
of teachers and principals alike, which will 
unite more than 300 high schools in an 
active, constructive and responsible Council 
centering upon “The Individual and World 
Peace.” 


SCHOOLMEN IN GERMANY 


Dr. Alonzo G. Grace is education and 
cultural relations director in Military Gov- 
emment of the U. S. Occupation Zone. 
Through the courtesy of Albert I. Prince 
of the Hartford Times, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, we are informed that several from Cali- 
fornia have held important positions on Dr. 
Grace's staff in Germany. L. E. Norrie of 
Pasadena has been serving as chief of the 
community education branch. He ison 
leave from his office of regional executive 
for the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 


His deputy is John C. Pixley, who was 
director of district planning for the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles and 
also lecturer in the graduate school of social 
work, University of Southern California. 

Chauncey L. Vander Bie, chief of the 
adult education section, is on leave from his 
position of supervising principal in the Los 
Angeles Center for Adult Education. 

Everett G. Chapman of La Canada is chief 
of the youth reconstruction section. He is 
teacher counselor in John Muir College and 
also a part-time coordinator for the addi- 
tional education branch, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Theodore A. Heinrichs of Berkeley has 
een serving as chief of museums and exhi- 
tions section in the Cultural Affairs branch. 


RETIRED TEACHERS 
STATE BOARD 


The State Board of California Retired 
Teachers Association holds a meeting bien- 
nially in the Bay Area. The first meeting 
of this school year was held on October 10, 
in the College Women’s Club House in 
Berkeley. Many members from the northern 
and cenrtral parts of the State were in 
attendance, 150 members in all. 

Maude Wallace, president of the East 

y division, called the meeting to order 
and welcomed the guests. She expressed 
the appreciation of all retirees for the fine 
legislative work done by Mrs. Lutie Gray, 
the retiring president of the board, who 
worked so untiringly for AB 1625 and AB 
68. She then read a letter from Dr. Ethel 
Andrus, president of the National RTA, 
Which is now visiting State associations. 

Miss Wallace then introduced the new 
State president of CRTA, Warren C. Con- 
rd. After responding to the address of 
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welcome, he called for committee reports. 
James Reinhard, the legislative chairman, 
had a report of particular interest. He 
spoke on AB 956 which has become law, 
but will not be in effect until July 1, 1950, 
because of lack of State funds. 


After a delicious lunch served in the Club 
dining-room, the meeting reconvened in 
the Club parlors to hear two important 
speakers. The first was Dr. Arthur Corey, 
CTA executive secretary, who spoke on the 
importance of Proposition No. 1. 


i New Horizons in Teaching * 
i 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


GSY- 
[o- make 


Cwistmag 


(oohtes 


—with baked-in “loops” to 
hang on your tree or tie 

to branches with bright 
ribbon bows 


The second speaker, Mrs. Louise Gridley, 
chairman of the CTA State Retirement 
Committee, discussed retirement legislation, 
giving special attention to AB 956. During 
the question period, many obscure points 
were cleared. 


All present felt that these Bay Area 
meetings were very worthwhile. That this 
particular one had been most successful and 
profitable and all were looking forward to 
the Spring meeting. — Margaret H. Smith, 
Los Angeles, State Publicity Chairman. 


yes 
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Domestic science teachers 


casting about for a Christmas idea that 


See how easy they are to make 


is timely and different for this year’s 


classes, might find these cookies-with- 
baked-in-loops a lot of fun for their stu- 


dents to learn to make — useful, too. 


Here’s something novel for tree orna- 
ments, table decorations, etc. And, tied 
up in paper napkins with Santa Claus 
design or in other Christmasy wrappings 
these delightful cookies could make many 
a friend and relative a very personal, 


delicious gift. 


Here, also, might be a timely money rais- 
ing suggestion for your PTA, Library 
Committee or other school group. Inex- 
pensive outlay for ingredients, not ter- 
ribly time taking. And, enjoyable to do. 
See easy-to-follow directions at the right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 


as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of 

quality for 

real chewing 

enjoyment. 


1 For loops, sterilize new string in boiling 
water. Snip into 1}4-to 2-inch lengths, one 
for each cooky. 


2 Mix up batch of your favor- 
ite cooky recipe— sugar, ginger, 
etc. —and roll out. Cut dough 
into stars, bells, gingerbread 
men, etc., place loop of string 
at top edge of each cooky. 


3 Place tiny patch of cooky 

dough securely over ends of 

string. Avoid too much pres- ok 
sure or you will push cookies a/€.:.°:5 
out of shape. Wak 


4 Lay cookies an inch apart on 
flat baking tin with patch side 
down to keep top of cooky 
smooth for decorating. 


5 When baked, allow time to cool, then 
decorate with tinted confectioner’s icing — 
making green icing wreaths dotted with 
cinnamon candies or currant ‘‘berries’’, red 
tintedbells, raisin-buttoned gingerbreadmen, 
etc. , using imagination for other decorations. 


6 When icing is dry, cook- 
ies are ready to box or to hang 
by loops to branches or pull 
gay colored holiday ribbons 
through loops and tie cookies 
to outer branches of Christ- 
mas tree. 








Living Chemistry, by Ahrens and others, 
published by Ginn and Company, now 
appears in a fully revised edition, completely 
up-to-date, large format (834 x 1014). It 
is abundantly illustrated and embodies the 
best modern high school treatment of an 
important subject. Its unusual problem 
— is practical and stimulating; price 
.60. 


Students Wil Like ee 


R. eading 
Whiting 


Edna L. Sterling . . . Helen Olson 


536 Mission Street 


in 


school subject. 


your remittance. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


This Natural and Reasonable Approach 
to Improvement in 


Speaking 


The New 
HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


y 
. - . Harold Huseby .. . Naomi Chase 
for 
Grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 (First three books ready now) 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 


News and Features 
Tailored for the Classroom 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Here's the newspaper that teachers from coast to coast find helpful and 
practical in their classrooms. - Daily, the Monitor brings world-wide news 
and timely features that add new interest and source material to any 


With its wholesome, interesting pages filled with material for class dis- 
cussions, topics for bulletin boards, ideas for student themes, the Monitor 
will be a great benefit to your teaching program. 

For a handy way to order your school subscription today at the special 
rate of only $6.50 for 9 months, fill in the coupon below and mail it with 


1 am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month subscription to The Christian Science Monitor 
at the special school rate. (You save $4.00.) 


nN eo Bn Od Fe er by oe noe 


Lida Pringle Stussie, a new California 
author and poet, has “swung into the hori- 
zoa”™ with a lovely book of poems, Horizon 
to Westward. This beautiful 120-page, cloth- 
bound book comprises 70 poems not pre- 
viously published; price $2.75 plus mailing 
and sales tax. Published by Locksley Hall 
: Berkeley, 2418 College Avenue, Berke- 
ey 4. 
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A CORDIAL INVITATION 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Sierra Educationgl 
News, now closing its 45th year of continy 
ous publication, never having missed an issue 
was originally known as Sierra Educationg 
News and Book Review. When it was pur 
chased by CTA, the old name was retained 
for many years. 


The magazine has constantly brought to 
the notice of California school people, books 
and other publications of merit and interes, 
As audio-visual materials became increasingly 
abundant, they, too, were given appropriate 
notices. 


Teachers and other school people through 
out California are cordially invited to con 
tribute items concerning new books and 
audio-visual aids. 


Beginning January 1950, the name of the 
magazine will be CTA JOURNAL 






Among many important new Ginn offer 
ings are the following school texts of inter 
est to California teachers, — (1) My Spell 
ing, the Yoakam-Daw series, books for 
grades 2 and 3, revised editions. The series 
is a complete up-to-date spelling course for 
grades 2-8. (2) Singing On Our Way, the 
Grade 2 book-in the Ginn series Our Sing- 
ing World. There are 7 books now ready, 
with other titles to follow; for more infor 
mation about the series send for Circular 
706. (3) Wings To Adventure is the 6th 
reader in the Ginn Basic Reading Series by 
Dr. David H. Russell of University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, and others. Profusely 
illustrated in full color, this big book will 
delight 6th grade children. 


Pacific Coast cffice of Ginn and Company 
is at 260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3. 




















Language for Daily Use, by Foley and 
others, is a notable basic series published by 
World Book Company. The beautiful book 
for Grade 7 ($1.84) is the most recent in 
the set, which has one book to a grade. The 
series is characterized by rich motivation, 
full coverage of skills, and workable pro 
gram. For further information addres 
Donald B. Jones, Pacific Manager, 121 Sec 
ond Street, San Francisco 5. 







Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Education 
Program, a handbook for principals, prt 
pared by the Audio-Visual Education 
ciation of California, is a highly useful, 3+ 
page, illustrated handbook with a forewo 
by Francis W. Noel, chief of the bureau of 
audio-visual education, State Department 0 
Education. This handbook, a completely 
visual guide, tells the school principal # 
well as school administrator at a glance, wil 
words and pictures, what his responsibilities 
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in his school’s audio-visual program. 
ed in a series of questions and answers, 
sentence is illustrated with apt car- 
in blue and black. The booklet gives 
brief, clear information about how to get a 
program started, what to do, how to 
the most out of it, and how to keep it 
going successfully. Published by Stanford 
University Press. 










THREE TIMELY FILMS 


A Christmas Dream (10 min. Castle 
films). The old rag doll, recently beloved 
but discarded when Christmas brings new 
toys, comes alive in a dream. She dances, 
plays the piano, gets into mischief, but wins 
her way back to her mistress’ heart. Other 
toys join in the fun to wish you a happy 


holiday. 


A Visit from St. Nicholas (6 min. color, 
Coronet Films). As a youngster opens his 
picture book to the favorite “ "Twas the 
night before Christmas,” gay and charming 
drawings rise from the pages to follow an 
exceptionally fine reading of the verses. 
The dancing sugarplums, sleepy mouse, 
prancing reindeer, and jolly old elf with the 
well-filled bag, will delight all who share 
this Christmas fantasy. 


Great Men Series (20 min. each, Ency 
clopaedia Britannica Films). Five biograph- 
ical films make real men of names in history 
and literature for upper elementary and 
high school students. Adults, too, share a 
refreshing rediscovery of famous Americans. 
Faithfulness to the lives of the men por- 
trayed was assured by collaboration of au- 
thorities on each film: Carl Van Dorn, for 



































will we save 


Benjamin Franklin; Julian Parks Boyd, edi- 
tor of the papers of Jefferson, for Thomas 
Jefferson; Northwestern's Prof. Leon How- 
ard, for Washington Irving; noted Cooper 
scholar Robert E. Spiller, for James Fenni- 
more Cooper; and Harvard’s Prof. Howard 
Jones, for Henry W. Longfellow. 


(Films are 16 mm sound, black-and-white, 
““classroom-tested,” and may be obtained 
from local distributors.) 


Tales of the Magic Mirror, by Bratton, 
with color plate and many illustrations in 
black and white, is a beautiful big book of 
350 pages, published by Caxton; price $3. 
The stories of enchantments and olden 
magic days will please children everywhere. 


Association of American Railroads issues 
an interesting packet of free teaching aids, 
including leaflets, teaching units and other 
illustrated material. Several of the aids are 
designed primarily for teachers and are dis- 
tributed only to teachers, school superintend- 
ents, librarians and other school officials. 
Others are available in larger quantities for 
distribution to students. Also issued is a 
set of three 35-mm slidefilms in color, with 
a teachers guide. These are for classroom 
use in the intermediate grades and are fur- 
nished without charge, 1 set to a school. To 
obtain the packet of leaflets or the slide- 
films, address Association of American Rail- 
—_ Transportation Building, Washington 
6, 


Know Your Shakespeare, by Metcalf, 
published by Heath, a small, concise pocket- 
size book of 250 pages, illustrated, admirably 





prepares students for a more intelligent 
reading of Shakespeare; price $2. 


Juarez, Hero of Mexico, by Baker, adapted 
by Kottmeyer, a charming illustrated story 
book of 125 pages, is issued by Webster 
Publishing Company, which has California 
offices at Pasadena; price 90c. 


Composition In Pictures, by Ray Bethers, 
is another worthy volume by a talented 
artist and author. Some years ago, when 
he was a resident of California, he created 
a nationally-famous series of cover illustra- 
tions in color for Sierra Educational News. 
His new book, profusely illustrated, com- 
prises 250 pages, issued by Pitman Publish- 
ing Company, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y.; price $5. There are more 
than 200 illustrations and diagrams. This 
is an exciting book, the only one of its 
kind, and a worthy companion to his earlier 
book, Pictures, Painters, and You. 


Safe and Healthy Living, by Andress and 
others, a widely-used series issued by Ginn 
and Company, now appears in a fine revised 
edition. There are 8 books, one for each 
grade, comprising a constructive safety 
program well-integrated with both physical 
and emotional health. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio, and Denver 2, Colorado, issues a 
1949-50 complete 48-page catalog of plays 
and entertainments. Among interesting and 
timely new books are, — Everybodys Re- 
hearsal-less Christmas Book, by various 
authors, pantomimes, skits, parties, services, 
etc., for all ages, price 75c; How to Produce 






soing Greyhound? 


Thousands of American teachers have found 
that Greyhound travel costs less than one- 
third as much as operating a private auto! 
Compared with other kinds of public trans- 
portation, Greyhound cross-country trips 
often save you enough dollars for a good suit 
or dress .. . and shorter trips also save you a 
pocketful of change. 

Then remember this: Greyhound is the 
scenic way to go. You enjoy the convenience 
of frequent schedules, terminals located in 
downtown areas, and Nationwide routes that 
take you all across America. 
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Children’s Programs, a complete production 
handbook for busy teachers, by Taylor, 
price $1; Sixteen Is Spring, a comedy in 
three acts, by Lindsay, 75c; Judy and the 
Colonel, a farce in 3 acts, by Stone, 
price 75c. 


A California artist-author, Harriet Weaver, 
a few years ago did a book for the Davis 
Press entitled Cartooning Plus Good Draw- 
ing. It was such a good seller (now in its 
4th printing) that a new edition has been 
issued entitled Cartooning Sports. It clearly 
explains and illustrates the techniques of 
drawing figures in action; 44 pages, size 
9 x 12, price $3.75; Davis Press, Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 


CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


GIFT WRAPPING 





This project illustrates how to make rub- 
bings. At the same time it is a useful, inter- 
esting project. To make pattern, use manila 
paper 12 x 18 or larger. Fold in half 3 times. 
Along last long fold draw two or three half 
stars or holly leaves and cut out. Open sheet 
and place on a pad of flat newspapers or use 
a smooth table top. Cover pattern with a 
sheet of thin white paper. Using the side of 
short pieces of “Crayola” (peel off paper 
wrapping), rub crayon up or down over 
wrapping paper. Cover all over with crayon 
or create stripe effects by 
using different colors. Shift- 
ing the pattern, then re- 
rubbing, creates interesting 
effects. Be sure to use 
“Crayola” as this crayon 
does not rub off. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., NewYork 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
«+ moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 
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Music Educators National Conference has 
issued several new publications of great 
practical help to all who are concerned with 
the field of public school music. (1) Music 
Rooms and Equipment, a completely revised 
and enlarged edition of the former widely- 
used handbook; 112 pages, many illustra- 
tions, paper bound, price $1.50. (2) Bibli- 
ography of Research Studies in Music Edu- 
cation; 132 pages, price $2. (3) Selective 
Music Lists, for Band, Orchestra, String 
Orchestra, Chorus; 24 pages, price 50c. 
Address the Conference at 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. 


High School Journalism, a large-format 
text of 450 pages, by Harold Spears, assist- 
ant superintendent, San Francisco Public 
Schools, and C. H. Lawshe, professor of 
psychology, Purdue University, now appears 
in a fully revised new edition. First issued 
by Macmillan 10 years ago, this standard 
text presents the technical aspects of jour- 
nalism through a laboratory plan of instruc: 
tion; price $3.20. 


Meal Planning and Table Service, for the 
American Home Without Servants, by Beth 
Bailey McLean, a handsome, illustrated book 
of 180 pages, is a Chas. A. Bennett publi- 
cation (Manual Arts Press); price $3. Mrs. 
McLean, associated with Swift & Company, 
was formerly associate professor at Iowa 
State College. This is a completely revised 
and reset edition and the 16th large printing 
of her nationally-known guidebook. 


Westinghouse Motion Pictures for School 
Use, a 24-page, illustrated catalog, describes 
14 sound-motion pictures for classroom use. 
These excellent films can be borrowed free 
of charge, except for postage costs; address 
School Service Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth- Avenue, 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


The Laidlaw Basic Reading Program now 
has available 7 colored and 1 black and 
white textfilms (40 frames‘per film) for its 
first grade program. No other basic reading 
series provides this completely correlated 
visual aids program. ‘These films develop 
a primary reading vocabulary and reading 
techniques beginning with reading readiness 
and extending through the first grade. The 
films also may be used with any good pri- 
mary reading course. The color films are 
$5 each and the black and white $3, net 
delivered. Address Laidlaw Brothers, 609 
Mission Street, San Francisco 5. 


Prairie Schooner Detours — Mrs. Irene 
D. Paden has written a second fascinating 
volume concerning the trails that led to 
California during the Gold Rush days. With 
her husband, Dr. William G. Paden, super- 
intendent of Alameda City Schools, this 
gifted writer has traveled back and forth 
over the emigrant trails; her first book, 
The Wake of the Prairie Schooner, faith- 
fully detailed the trails as the Padens found 
them. 


In her second book, Mrs. Paden recounts 
the experiences on the two most famous 
detours on the California Trail, Hastings 
Cutoff and Lassen’s Cutoff. "Thousands of 
the weary travelers used these detours; their 
experiences in many cases were harrowing. 
Mrs. Paden has a knack of telling her stories 
well; her latest book is much worthwhile. 
Published by Macmillan; price $3.75. — Roy 
W. Cloud. 


Black Gold in the Joaquin — Frank F. 
Latta, born on the west side of the San 


Joaquin Valley in Stanislaus County agg 


















































































































































who grew up in that section, has written a, _ 
interesting account of the explorations for _ 
oil and the development of oil wells in the Foe 
great San Joaquin Valley. Mr. Latta head ful te 
first hand knowledge of practically all the Sead 
oil-producing areas of his home country, ‘ fo 
He knows the history of those areas, tog, on 
and tells it in a way that holds the reader vividly 
He has woven much of human interest int, aioe 
the lives and labors of the men who mined The I 
the soft coal and then drilled the oi] Wells Barba 
Mr. Latta, for many years a teacher and 
principal, is now director of the Kem 
County Museum. He has used scores of ~ 
old-time photographs to illustrate his book Dicks 
Published by Caxton; price $5.— Roy W. Is My 
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Teachers Are People — Virginia Church, 
a talented Los Angeles teacher, some years 
ago wrote a charming and altogether delight- 
ful book of lyrics, Teachers Are People. It 
attained instant popularity; now a beautiful 
revised edition appears. Rupert Hughes, in 
the foreword, declares: “. . . the little world 
of the schoolroom has never been quite so 
vividly, variously and briefly expressed as in 
these measured lines of Virginia Church.” 
The publisher is Wallace Hebberd, Santa 
Barbara; price $1. 


San Francisco Kaleidoscope, by Samuel 
Dickson, like its predecessor, San Francisco 
Is My Home, is completely rewritten from 
radio scripts from the author's popular 
weekly program. Full of drama, it is con- 
sistently engrossing. Published by Stanford 
University Press; 300 pages; illustrated; 
price $3.50. 


THE WEDDING DRESS 
By Auril Wood, Oakland* 


Something was wrong. Miss Miller sensed 
it as she printed sentences on the blackboard 
before school. Giggles and whispers en- 
grossed her second graders, so she glanced 
at the restless group. 

“What's the matter now?” she wondered 
and sighed. “With that group it’s usually 
bad... . Edgar’s there . . . right where 
trouble starts!” 

Miss Miller looked at Edgar. 


Something was different . . . but what? 
Miss Miller frowned as she tried to place it. 

“That's it!” she said to herself. ‘“‘He’s 
clean!” 

For the first time since she had known 
Edgar his untidy hair was slicked with water, 
his freckled face thoroughly clean, and his 
shirt fresh. Edgar’s brown eyes sparkled. 

Miss Miller smiled. “You're handsome 
this morning,” she praised, “you never 
looked better.” 

Edgar’s friends formed a semi-circle and 
pushed golden-haired Vicky toward Edgar. 
Tommy started to whisper to Miss Miller, 
changed his mind and giggled instead. 

“What goes on?” Miss Miller asked. 
“You usually tell me your secrets.” 

Tommy shoved Edgar. 

“You tell her, Ed.” 


Miss Miller realized in surprise that Edgar 
did not resent the push, nor double his fists 
to defend himself, 

Edgar only giggled and looked at Vicky. 

“He’s going to get married,” Tommy 
finally burst out and doubled over in 
laughter. 

“Sure, I am!” Edgar faced Miss Miller 
with almost the old defiance, but he grinned 
a little. “I’m going to marry Vicky. Ma 
bought her a wedding dress. It’s white, 
and I ain't goin’ to fight no more, ‘cause 
Vicky's my girl.” 


He glared at the group as if daring them 
to laugh again. 

Miss Miller looked slightly startled at the 
announcement, and she was not too sur- 
Prised to see Edgar fight his way through 
the circle and out to play. 

After all,” she thought, “even the love 


of a good girl can’t change Edgar over 
night.” 


——— 


*Teacher of Adjustment Class (Grades 
1-3), E. Morris Cox School, Oakland; 
Winfield A. Benner, Principal. 
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‘It's News to Me™ 


Five New School Aids 


These announcements by 
manufacturers of NEW products 
are of professional interest 
to educators. 


View-Master Junior Projector is an econ- 
omy projector built to retail for $9.95. The 
same 7-scene picture reels used in the View- 
Master Stereoscope will project brilliant 
full-color pictures up to 11 inches by 12 
inches in size at a throw of 6 feet. Con- 
structed of heat and shock resistant phenolic 
plastic and bears the Underwriters approval. 
The Kodachrome View-Master pictures 
which may be used in this machine include 
travel pictures, Bible stories, a few fairy 
tales, animal and flower reels. Sawyer’s, 
Inc., Portland, Oregon. 


The Feltboard has been classroom tested 
in many schools. It includes a board cov- 
ered with especially treated felt and colorful 
felt cutouts, which, when placed on the 
board, adhere until removed. No tacks, 
tape or pins are needed. Designed pri- 
marily for elementary grade teaching, tests 
prove it invaluable in teaching number con- 
cepts and basic arithmetic. Feltboard comes 
in two sizes, 2 feet x 3 feet and 3 feet x 
4 feet; lightweight, durable, rubber-bound 
edges and easel-back; the 2 foot x 3 foot 
board retails at $6.50. Visual Specialties 
Company, 7645 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, 
Michigan. 


Reading Accelerator is designed to in- 
crease reading ability from 100 to 300% 
faster. It is used for problem reader and 
remedial reading work and for anyone who 
wants to read well. It may be used with 
any type of reading material and does not 
require preparation of pages nor mutilation 
of books. It is part of a complete reading 
program, including skill books, reading 
manuals, tests and free consultant service 
on reading-training programs. Cost $65. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Amazart is a new art medium for deco- 
rating fabrics, wood, glass, glazed or un- 
glazed pottery, plaster and many other sur- 
faces. Paint right from the tube without a 
brush. No special art talent is needed to 
design, mark, letter or decorate attractive 
gifts. The 6 beautiful colors are permanent 
when fabrics are hand-washed in warm 
soapy water. Tube of 2 liquid ounces $1. 
Binney & Smith Company, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Parts-Imparter is a device for teaching and 
learning fractions, decimals, percentage, 
equivalence and other necessary but often 
dull subjects, interestingly and pleasantly. 
The teacher and each student has a “Double- 
Disc” which shows instantly any part of 
the whole from zero to unity. Also included 
are Equivalence Charts — I for early grades 
and II for upper elementary grades and 
above. Price of $2 includes discs for teacher 
and 24 pupils. Additional student Double- 
Discs available at $3 per 100. Exton-Aids, 
Millbrook, New York. 


Easy dress 


Easy comfort 
Easy cost 


“Come as you are!” on this 
famous Santa Fe all-chair-car 
streamliner. Just 39% easy 
hours between California and 
Chicago. Restful club lounge 
car “‘just for fun!”” Fred Harvey 
meals...Coach fare plus a small 
extra fare...Same route as The 
Chief and Super Chief. 


C. C. Thompson, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Los Angeles 14, California 
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OUrPS ... 
for the Asking 


The coupon below is for your convenierice 
in ordering several items. 


17. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster in 
colors and a set of 6 posture posters, ‘““These 
Sitting Americans,” in black and white. 
Designed for use in the classroom to assist 
teachers in maintaining helpful posture. 
American Seating Company. 


22. Children’s Health Posters, Four 
posters, each 25 x 38 inches designed for 
the elementary grades. Colorful and pleas- 
ant pictures tell the story of good food and 
health habits. General Mills. - 


23. “Coal Black Magic,” a 4-page reprint 
in color showing both by illustration and 
through text some of the amazing by-prod- 
ucts of bituminous coal—from raincoats 
to records. The author, a leading scientist, 
takes stock of the growth of a few of the 
200,000 by-products of bituminous coal. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 


24. How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet which tells 
how tape recording is used in music, Eng- 
lish, speech, commercial, science and social 
studies classes. Pictures and sketches. Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. 


25. Standard School Broadcast Teachers 
Manual is a guide to the music enjoyment 
broadcasts presented by the Standard Oil 
Company of California to schools of the 
Pacific West. The theme for the 22nd 
annual course is titled “A Music-Map of 
America.” As a further aid in following 
the course each educator requesting a copy 
of this teachers manual will receive a full- 
color pictorial Music-Map of America. 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked, 


22. 23. 24. 


School address 


Enrollment: Boys.................. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Binney & Smith Company 

Bituminous Coal Institute 

California Bookmen’s Association 

California Journal of Educational 

Research 

Central Scientific Company............ 2nd cover 
Christian Science Monitor 

Coca-Cola Company, The 


General Mills, Inc 

Greyhound Lines 
Hebberd—Publisher, Wallace 
Holt and Company, Inc., Henry 
Lazarus, Arnold 

Locksley Hall in Berkeley 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
Row, Peterson & Company 
Santa Fe Railway 

School Photo Service 
Schultzberg, George 

Southern Pacific Company 
Standard School Broadcast 
Standard Oil Company 

Western Paper Converting Company 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William 


for 1950 
TRAVEL and STUDY 


Zestful Experience 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
Shawnigan Lake, Vancouver Island, B.C. 
JULY-AUGUST $255 


x 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


Air or Steamer — California and Return 
FROM $955 — All Inclusive 
Write 
Box 505, La Crescenta, California 


English Teachers! Get your copy of 
101 DEVICES AND ACTIVITIES for 


the TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
(Sent postpaid the day order is received) 
Mail one dollar bill, check or M.O. to 
ARNOLD LAZARUS 


Santa Monica High School 
Santa Monica, California 


SPECIALIZING IN 
RETIREMENT PROPERTIES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


George Schultzberg 


REAL ESTATE BROKER 
604 - 3rd Street, Petaluma, California 


A priceless book by Virginia Church: 
TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE 


Foreword by Rupert Hughes. 
Only $1 at your bookstore, or 
Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, 
Santa Barbara 5, California 
A grand gift for— or from —a teacher! 


COMING EVENTS 


December 2, 3 — CTA State Council of 
Education; semi-annual meeting, meeting, 
of State committees and. of CTA of 
Directors. CTA Southern Section 
quarters, Los Angeles. 


December 2-4—Northern Californi: 
High School Conference ‘for UNESCpo. 
second annual session. Stanford University 
Campus. 


December 3 — US Navy College Trajp. 
ing Program; 4th nation-wide competitive 
exsmination. Open to high school Seniors, 
etc, This is the largest single college scholar. 
ship program in US. Full details obtainah) 
from high school principals. 

December 5 — Closing date for submis 
sion of manuscripts; annual anthology of 
high school poetry. Auspices National High 
School Poetry Association; address Dennis 
Hartman, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los Ap 
geles 34. 

December 6-10— American Vocational 
Association; annual conference. Atlantic 
City. 

December 6-10 — National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; annual mee 
ing. Biloxi, Mississippi. 

December 10 — California Music Educy 
tors Association; fall meeting. University 
of Southern California. 

December 25 — Christmas Day. 


January 1 — New Years Day, 1950. 

January 13-14 — Audio-Visual Education 
Association of California. San Francisco, 

January 14 — California Music Educators 
Association, Bay Section; in connection with 
Bach Festival. Stockton. 

January 14—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

January 15-21 — Printing Week; national 
observance. 

January 28 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, San 
Francisco. 


Head. 


February 6, 7 — National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand 
ards; regional conference. San Francisco. 

February 12— Birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

February 12-15— NEA Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
annual convention. Denver. 

February 12-19 — Negro History Week. 
For details address Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 1538 - 9th Street, 
NW, Washington 1, DC. 

February 16-18 — Regional Conference 
on Conservation. Pasadena. : 

February 18 — National Teacher Exami 
nations given at testing centers throughout 
the United States. For full information 
address Educational Testing Service, P. 0. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Complete 
application must reach ETS by January 20. 

February 18, 19 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; annual State com 
vention. Long Beach. 

February 22 — Washington's Birthday. 

February 23-25 — American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education; ann 
meeting. Atlantic City. 

February 24-25 — United Business Edu’ 
tion Association Divisions (National As 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Institt 
tions, U.S. Division of International Society 
for Business Education, Business Education 
Administrators’ Division, Business Education 
Research Foundation; joint meeting). Atlar 
tic City. 

February 25-March 2— American As? 
ciation of School Administrators; nation 
convention. Atlantic City. 
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In the shadow of the pyramids, 
thirsty Bedouins call for 


In far-off Egypt, the famous trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” is written in strange, exotic 
characters. Its meaning, however, remains 
unchanged. Here, as throughout the world, it 
symbolizes quality refreshment which 
everybody knows and welcomes. Egyptians 
have lately learned what Americans 
have long known— that Coca-Cola 
is the favorite of those who work 


refreshed and play refreshed. 


> ae i ‘ 
Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
' 


t, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 


request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Why this isn’t your 1950 model car 


This gasoline buggy, now safely tucked 


away in dusty photograph albums, was 


quite a car in its day. It buzzed along at 
20 miles an hour, had a jaunty, rakish air, 
and the people who could afford to buy 
one thought it was perfectly wonderful. 

In fact, it was so good it might still be 
the car you drive but for one reason. Com- 
petition. Healthy competition among 
both automotive and oil companies that 
resulted in constantly better, lower-cost 
automobiles and steadily improved oils 


and gasolines. 


For one example: Here at Standard of 
California, we’ve pioneered literally thou- 
sands of improvements in gasolines, 
motor oils and other petroleum products 
since the days of the horseless carriage. 
Those you use in your car today are un- 


surpassed ywhere. The world’s first 


service station built by Standard in 1907 
has grown, including outlets of all compa- 
nies, to a network of more than a quarter 
of a million stations across the country. 

This progress, spurred by competition, 
will not stop. Just since the war, we've 
1ore than $450,000,000 in plants 
and facilities to serve you better. 
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